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Climb on the Band Wagon! 


IGHT thousand sales and advertising executives look to 

PrinTEpD SALESMANSHIP every month for new ideas which 

they use to increase the returns from direct advertising, sales 

contests, salesmen’s advance notices, catalogs, booklets and 

other forms of sales literature. The fact that four out of six 

renew their subscriptions year after year proves they are 
not disappointed. 


“PRINTED SALESMANSHIP” 


The Dartnell Magazine of Sales Promotional Plans and Idcas 


How to Make Advertisements Pull 
Where to Get Names for Mailing Lists 
What to Put in House Organs 
Increasing Returns from Sales Letters 
How to Lay Out an Advertisement 

New Trends in Advertising Illustrations 
How to Make Advertising Dollars Pay 
Sales Contest Plans and Suggestions 


Sprectat Dottar Orrer: The regular subscription price of Printep Saces- 
MANS11IP is $3.00 for twelve monthly issues. We will send it four months 
on trial for one dollar. Send check with order. 


DARTNELL PUBLICATIONS “oHitKco ee AYe: 





























We Outgrow Our Name 


ITH the July issue, the name of this magazine will be 
changed from THE AMERICAN SALESMAN to AMERICAN 
BUSINESS. The reasons for the change are threefold: 


1. The codes have changed the complexion of selling. While 
good salesmanship will, in the future as in the past, be most 
important, the salesman of tomorrow must be a business man 
as well as a salesman. He must have a thorough grasp on the 
fundamentals which underlie business success, suv that he can 
advise and counsel with his customers, and in turn help them 
to become more successful business men and larger buyers of 
his products. 


The editorial policy of AMERICAN BUSINESS will deal with 
these fundamentals of selling and merchandising. It will con- 
tinue to be a sales magazine, but it will be broader and more 
far-reaching in its range of interest. 


2. Since the depression a great many men who head up their 
own businesses, or who are officers of corporations, have found 
it necessary to shoulder more sales responsibility. The best 
evidence of this trend is that more than half of our sub- 
scribers are executives—men who in addition to managing 
salesmen are their own best salesmen. 


By broadening our editorial field to include all subjects 
which have to do with business building, this magazine will be 
more valuable to this important group of readers, without in 
any way detracting from its value to salesmen. 


3. This enlarged field of editorial service and the important 
type of readers it will attract automatically make the maga- 
zine much more valuable as a medium for advertising sales 
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Rope That Nightmare! 


“General sales convention time again—what to do that’s different— 
gotter get portfolio out—broadsides—big, red broadsides—just like 
last year—and the year before—only different—yeah—and who's 
doing that sales-training manual—nobody?—me?—busy on mail- 
ing pieces—whoopla for new dealers—huh?—advertising copy?— 
layouts?—dealer helps—good heavens—it can’t be done—what?— 
three weeks?—all this stuff?—AND IT’S GOTTER BE GOOD— 
NEW—DIFFERENT—GOTTER WAKE ’EM UP—EN- 
THUSE—THRILL—SELL—OR ELSE!!!—Can’t be done— 
CAN’T be done-—-CAN’T BE DONE!!!” 


Oh, yes, it can, Mr. Sales Manager! And Mr. Advertising Manager! 

If you use modern tools. Buying and selling habits have changed. 
Sales tools had to change, too. The hackneyed methods of yesterday 
do not fit the new needs of today. 


Exit Portfolio 


Talking motion picture campaigns—as planned, produced and 
served by CASTLE FILMS—have become the modern portfolio— 
broadside—manual. By their use, executives project their best 
thoughts directly to their field forees—a standardized, complete story 
—nothing omitted—nothing garbled—whether a cub or a star pro- 
ducer is projecting it—whenever—wherever you want—to district 
men, jobbers, wholesalers or retailers. Or even to consumers. 


CASTLE FILMS arouse interest that turns into action—and then 
into profits for all concerned. Policies and plans come to life—move— 
talk. Products are dissected—to find their selling points. The ab- 
stract is vitalized, vocalized, simplified—wholly devoid of feeble 
attempts at Holly-wooden romancing. Anything you want is done— 
in action—in sound—the way it will do YOU the most good. 

CASTLE FILMS has been serving American business successfully 
for twenty years. We never have been performing better—nor in the 
interests of more industries—with our national organization geared to 
serve you from three great cities—and with sound-on-film available at 
last through salesmen’s portable, economical 16mm. projectors. 
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Whose Fault Is It 
When the Salesman Fails? 


By I. M. HOAGLAND 


Sometimes, of course, it’s the 
salesman’s. But sometimes it’s 
because he was not properly 
selected, efficiently trained, in- 
telligently directed or exact- 
ingly supervised. Those, de- 
clares the vice president and 
general sales manager of Ar- 
mour and Company in this ar- 
ticle, are the four fundamental 
principles of sales direction. 
Mr. Hoagland’s talk was one 
of the highlights at the recent 
Southwestern Sales Managers’ 
Conference in Ft. Worth. 
Other features of the confer- 
ence are covered in the articles 
beginning on pages 8 and 1] 


[5] 


HE past four years have brought 
Tren to all companies the fact that 

sales are all important. Upon sales 
we must depend for the revenue to pur- 
chase raw materials, improve and expand 
plant facilities, pay salaries, dividends, 
and other incidental expenses necessary 
for the operation of any business. 

As never before, chief executives are 
interesting themselves in sales—giving 
more assistance and attention to sales 
problems—and expecting more from sales 
managers. This intensified personal in- 
terest from the chief executives has been 
instrumental in bringing home to them 
the importance of the problem of keeping 
their organization sold. I firmly believe 
that the solution of the problem of keep- 
ing an organization sold lies in proper 
selection, efficient training, intelligent di- 
rection, and exacting supervision. 

We measure a sales organization by the 
profitable orders taken in a given period 
of time, and in laying this measuring stick, 
we must always take into consideration 
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the territory, the industrial conditions, 
and the many things that affect sales. 
However, I believe that unsound con- 
clusions are often accepted as satisfac- 
tory explanations of failures or successes. 

As an illustration I cite an example of 
two men in our own company. One was 
constantly complaining about conditions, 
competition, and the many other expla- 
nations continually offered by the sales- 
man whose work is not satisfactory. There 


I. M. Hoagland, vice president 
and general sales manager of 
Armour and Company, Chi- 
cago, is one of the best known 
and most successful sales ex- 
ecutives in the business. Close- 
ly allied to the four qualifica- 
tions of sales direction he 
outlines in this article, Mr. 
Hoagland stresses leadership. 
‘Leadership, ”’ he says,‘‘always 
has a definite place in any 
program dealing with men”’ 


was another salesman in the same district 
from whom we received few complaints 
about things outside of our own company, 
and his sales were satisfactory. 

We changed these two men’s territories. 
The one who constantly complained was 
placed on the territory of the salesman 
who complained very little, and the suc- 
cessful salesman was assigned the terri- 
tory of the complaining salesman. The 
successful salesman continued to give a 
good account of himself; the other still 
had the same troubles. 

Examples such as this are conyincing 
evidence that it is necessary to look with- 
in ourselves for the partial solving of 
some of these problems. The first con- 





sideration is the selection of salesmen. 

I suggest that you classify your men 
in two groups for the purpose of com- 
parison. In one group will fall the men 
whom you will rate as satisfactory. In an- 
other group, those whom you rate un- 
satisfactory. Compare the age at which 
these two groups of men entered your 
employ. I dare say you will find an age 
range in which a large percentage of the 
satisfactory salesmen fall. From this you 
may be able to arrive at some things that 
will be helpful to you in future selection. 
Next, make a comparison of the number 
and types of jobs held by various em- 
ployees before being placed on your pay 
roll, their education, whether they were 
one-, two-, three-, or four-year high school 
men, or college graduates. 


How to Select Salesmen 


Courage, patience, and foresight are 
necessary to select and employ men for 
sales work. Past experience in your own 
company should guide you in determining 
the type of man needed. There is an in- 
telligent approach for proper selection of 
men for sales training, and I am firmly 
convinced that out of the experience of 
your own organization, standards may be 
developed that will prove of inestimable 
value. 

The second consideration is training. 
Men are trained for selling, and training 
is not a one-day, one-week, or one-year 
job—it is a consistent regular part of 
each day’s work, and is closely associated 
with problems of direction and super- 
vision. 

I do not refer to formal training meth- 
ods, such as correspondence courses or 
class sessions. They have a place in the 
organization, but at the best they can 
only prove supplementary whenever 
used. I believe that printed training ma- 
terial can be helpful in dealing with such 
problems as product information, or com- 
pany operations, but this type of material 
should be regularly included in current 
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selling problems going to men in the field. 
This practice makes it immediately avail- 
able to salesmen, and a regular part of 
their selling activities. 

A comparison of successes and failures 
among salesmen is one of the helpful 
methods of outlining a training program. 
This will reveal the type of preparatory 
training which is available and will pro- 
vide a basis to determine the length of 
time men should spend on definite tasks 
preparatory to selling work. 

Your own company experience will be 
helpful in determining the type of selling 
which should be assigned a new salesman 
—whether it be specialty or using him as 
a substitute for other salesmen on vaca- 
tion or off due to illness. 


Developing for the Future 


An important consideration in train- 
ing is to impress supervisors who have 
regular contact with the field organiza- 
tion with the necessity of developing men 
to fill more responsible positions, and to 
insist that supervisors or directors have 
plans for the development of a certain 
number of men. 

The successful training of men for our 
own needs can and must come from our 
company experience. Occasionally, you 
may be able to employ men who have de- 
veloped with other companies, but I dare 
say a careful study of men in your own 
organization will point out to you clearly 
that the largest number of the successful 
men are those trained in your own or- 
ganization. 

Closely allied with all other consider- 
ations is the matter of leadership. Leader- 
ship always has a definite place in any 
program dealing with men. In all sales 
problems, sales managers must at all 
times be a living example of everything 
proposed. The better you select, the better 
you train a group of salesmen, the more 
responsive they will be to the right kind 
of personal and group leadership from 
sales managers, and the more their effi- 


ciency will be lessened by the wrong 
kind of leadership. 

Direction of the efforts of salesmen is 
in many instances the answer to keeping 
an organization sold, and again we meet 
the problem of selling, which is too fre- 
quently handled in the terms of generali- 
ties when much more is necessary. From 
my own experience and observation I be- 
lieve there are two different methods in 
handling the problem of sales direction: 


This talk by Mr. Hoagland 
was typical of the Club’s en- 
tire program. As was an- 
nounced in advance, ‘‘This is 
strictly a brass tacks confer- 
ence... not a civic enterprise 
...not a charitable meeting 
. .. nota discussion of business 
conditions... simply and ex- 
clusively a conference for the 
discussion among sales execu- 
tives of sales management 
problems pure and simple” 


(1) The director who confines his activi- 
ties to planning and delegation of respon- 
sibility, and (2) the man in a supervisory 
position who sets an example and engages 
in selling. 

Both of these methods have proved suc- 
cessful, but in each case a number of 
fundamental principles are involved. Some 
of them may be enumerated as follows: 


1 It is necessary that each salesman 
* has a definite understanding of his 
responsibility and job. This is not simple 
when we consider the following problems 
in an organization: 
The problem of the proper division of 
time to be spent (Continued on page 37) 













(Photographs by 
Ewing Galloway) 


Business as 
You Find It in Texas 


By EUGENE WHITMORE 


HOSE of us who have made many 
‘ke to Texas feel that we are 

actually in Texas when we step 
aboard the air-cooled Texas Special, the 
Katy’s crack train from St. Louis to 
Dallas, Ft. Worth, Houston and San 
Antonio. There’s always someone we 
know aboard—always some enthusiastic 


Texan telling how fast the state is grow- 
ing or how long it requires to travel from 
Texarkana to El Paso. 

Of course, there is always the man from 
Houston declaring to the man from San 
Antonio that he’d rather be a lamp-post 
in Houston than mayor of San Antonio. 
And the man from Ft. Worth who swears 
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he’d rather shine shoes for a living in Ft. 
Worth than own the biggest bank in 
Dallas. If you really get them going 
along these lines you can be assured of a 
lively argument that will last from sun- 
down to midnight. It’s all in fun and 
everybody knows it, but it does show that 
Texans, no matter where they are, are 
the only rivals of Californians when it 
comes to boosting their home state. 

In a way you can’t blame Texans for 
boasting; their towns have grown and 
improved immeasurably in the past 
twenty years. In 1910 there wasn’t a city 
in the state that had a population of 
100,000. Today there’s Houston with 
292,352, Dallas with 260,475, San Antonio 
with 231,542, Ft. Worth with 163,447, 
and El Paso with 102,421. 


But, of course, population isn’t par- 
ticularly important if they are broke, and 
Texans seem to be a long way from 
broke. Whatever scars the depression 
left on Texas are not nearly so visible as 
are the depression scars on some of the 
middle-western, western and _ eastern 
cities. Comparatively speaking there are 
few vacant buildings in Dallas and Ft. 
Worth, the two cities I have just visited. 

I went to Ft. Worth to attend the 
Fourth Annual Southwestern Sales Man- 
agers’ Conference. That Ft. Worth and 
Dallas each have sales managers’ clubs 
capable of holding a sales managers’ con- 
ference of national scope and importance 
is indicative of the aggressiveness of the 
business men of the Southwest. 

Without exception every man I visited 





ORIGINALLY a cattle town, Fort Worth later became a packing center and, in addi- 
tion, is now the natural supply and distributing center for the oil fields that have 
brought so much wealth to the state and a city of many other industries 
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told me of increased sales, better busi- 
ness, and improved collections. Even the 
Texas bankers, usually a doleful lot, who 
were holding their convention in Dallas 
went on record that continued improve- 
ment was to be expected and, aside from 
the usual kicks about taxes and govern- 
mental interference, the bankers’ meet- 
ings were as enthusiastic as if a group of 
chamber of commerce secretaries had 
been holding a conclave. 

Both Dallas and Ft. Worth commer- 
cial organizations held long trade trips 
the week of May 14. Long trains of busi- 
ness men left each town for a tour of 
the trade territory. The large number of 
delegates on both these trips point to the 
splendid improvement in business and 
business morale during the year. 


How Ft. Worth Expanded 


To understand business conditions in 
the Southwest you must understand the 
varying conditions that prevail in various 
parts of the state. Ft. Worth got its start 
as a cattle town. Then the big packers 
such as Armour and Swift built plants 
there and for many years Ft. Worth was 
famed as a packing center. But it has 
long since outgrown the packing busi- 
ness, although it is, of course, an im- 
portant factor in the business life of the 
community. Many of the important West 
Texas oil fields are in Ft. Worth terri- 
tory and the city is a natural supply and 
distributing center for the oil fields that 
have brought so much wealth to Texas 
and Oklahoma. 

In spite of low prices for oil there is 
considerable drilling activity, both in 
wildcat and proved fields in the Ft. 
Worth trade territory. Two of the more 
recent improvements in Ft. Worth are the 
New Union Station and the Trinity Life 
Building, both completed during the de- 
pression. Trinity Life is a young organi- 
zation that is making splendid progress 
and is now housed in its own 20-story 
office and store building located in the 





heart of the business district of the city. 

Carl Wollner of Panther Oil and 
Grease Manufacturing Company told me 
that his company did business in thirty- 
six states and that sales were consider- 
ably ahead of last year so far in 1934. 
In Ft. Worth, The Baptists were holding 
the largest convention they’ve had in sev- 
eral years. The hotels were crowded and 
calls were being broadcast for people to 
extend the hospitality of their homes to 
help care for some of the visiting dele- 
gates. 

Everywhere I went I saw signs of more 
business. For example, I learned that for 
the first two weeks in May the Dallas 
office of Brown and Bigelow had two men 
who were in the company’s “High Thirty,” 
composed of the thirty men whose sales 
were highest. 

In Dallas, Robert E. Peake, vice presi- 
dent and southwestern manager of the 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Corporation had but 
one worry—that was, could his men match 
the splendid record they made in June, 
1933. Sales have been running high all 
year, but last June his men outdid them- 
selves and chalked up an enormous vol- 
ume of sales. When I saw him he was 
wondering what sort of plan for June 
he could devise that would help the men 
over the big June peak of 1933. Since I 
returned to Chicago he wrote me that he 
had hit upon a plan which he is confident 
will turn the trick. 


Salesmen Outdoing Themselves 


Mr. Talbot, agency director of the 
Southland Life Insurance Company, said 
his men had grabbed the bit and were 
running away in May. Months earlier his 
company had planned a convention of 
salesmen for May and he was wishing he 
didn’t have to take the men out of the 
field during this busy time when it seemed 
as if every salesman was outdoing himself. 
Talbot is the daddy of the “If the Wolf’s 
at Your Door; Make a Rug for Your 
Floor” sales (Continued on page 45) 









































What the Southwestern 
Sales Managers Said and Did 
at Ft. Worth, Texas 


Conditions, Competitors), 1934 

profits will be obtained by your own 
efforts.” This was the basic theme of the 
Fourth Annual Southwestern Sales Man- 
agers’ Conference, held at the Blackstone 
Hotel, Ft. Worth; Texas, May 18 and 19, 
1934. 

It was the most businesslike program 
this writer ever had the pleasure of re- 
porting. Prominently displayed on one 
page of the program we found the fol- 
lowing advice, “This is strictly a brass 


R ceonsitions of C. C. C. (Codes, 





tacks conference, not a civic enterprise, 
not a charitable meeting, not a discussion 
of business conditions . . . simply and 
exclusively a conference for the discussion 
among sales executives of sales manage- 
ment problems.” 

In another section of this issue part of 
the paper read by I. M. Hoagland, vice 
president in charge of sales, Armour and 
Company, Chicago,. is printed. Hence 
there will be no comment on his splendid 
contribution in this story of the meeting. 

As the one hundred and fifty or more 





visitors assembled, Carl Wollner, presi- 
dent of the Panther Oil and Grease Manu- 
facturing Company, asked Melvin J. 
Miller of Dubose, Rutledge and Miller, to 
welcome the ‘visitors. Earl C. Scott, sales 
manager, Southwestern Drug Corporation 
and president of the Ft. Worth Sales 
Managers’ Club said, “Howdy” and the 
meeting was under way. 

Mrs. Faye Armold, of Los Angeles 
offered a number of brass tacks sugges- 
tions in her talk on “Creative Selling.” 
“When customers are shopping and can- 
not make up their minds to buy until 
they look elsewhere,” Mrs. Armold said, 
“there is a very definite opportunity for 
the salesman to clinch the sale on the 
spot, in spite of the fact that the customer 
is going elsewhere to look around. 

“Too many salesmen, when the customer 
says, ‘I think I ought to look elsewhere 
before I buy,’ miss a splendid opportu- 
nity to make the customer feel so favor- 
able toward the salesman’s product that 
she will return no matter where else 
she goes.” Mrs. Armold said that sales- 
men, before they permit a customer to 
leave to “look elsewhere” should say, “I 
am sure that no matter where you go you 


[1] 
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will come back and buy from me.” After 
saying this the salesman should go over 
the chief selling points of his product and 
impress them on the customer’s mind, just 
before she leaves, so that while looking 
at other products she will constantly re- 
member the selling points called to her 
attention just before she left. 

Another point Mrs. Armold brought out 
had to do with words that help salesmen 
sell. She listed ten words which are 
particularly helpful in selling. They are: 
Know, agree, understand, like, convinced, 
decided, demands, appreciate, realize, and 
enjoy. “You know this is the only re- 
frigerator having these features,” “You 
understand that this feature is exclusive 
with our product,” “Your trade demands 
merchandise of this high quality,” were 
some of the suggestions she offered for 
using the words listed. 

“Every salesman should have one or 
two staple items which he should try to 
add to every order,’ declared Mrs. 
Armold. “After the main order has been 
given these staples can be added to nearly 
every order placed.” As an example she 
told of a Los Angeles butcher who asked 
every customer, after the package was 
wrapped, “How about lard and bacon?” 
This butcher sold enough lard and bacon 
on this idea alone to pay his overhead 
expense, because every woman in this age 
of light housekeeping is perpetually out 
of one or both the items. 

This idea can be used by almost every 
salesman who has more than one item in 
his line. It occurred to the writer, while 
listening, that every wholesale salesman 
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ought to memorize a list of staples which 
every dealer is likely to be short of and 
then, after the main order has been 
placed, check up on these staples in an 
effort to “plus” the sale. 

At several intervals during the meet- 
ings there was a slight interval to “Drink 
a Bite to Eat” with the compliments of 
the Dr. Pepper Bottling Company, and 
to “pause for refreshment” with Coca 
Cola. At luncheon there was entertain- 
ment by a colored troupe who sang many 
favorites. Then came the famed imper- 
sonation of the Baron Munchausen and 
Sharlie, by Roy Cowan, manager, South- 
west Printing Company, and W. V. 





Ballew, sales manager, Dr. Pepper Com- 
pany. Their skit, entitled “Adventures 
on the High Seas of Selling,” was de- 
servedly and vigorously applauded. 

Bentley Young, vice president and man- 
ager, National Casket Company, delivered 
an inspirational address on “Enthu- 
siasm,” pointing out that even in the 
casket business enthusiasm is a prime 
necessity for salesmen. 

W. B. Brown, vice president and sales 
manager, Well Machinery and Supply 
Company, presented a number of charts 
showing the various methods of salesmen’s 
compensation and stressed the fact that 
a compensation plan should be devised 
that would work in good times as well 
as bad times. He presented a chart show- 
ing the fluctuations of business over a 
long period to illustrate the necessity of 
a compensation plan that would enable 
salesmen to enjoy fair earnings in de- 
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pressions, without being paid large, un- 
earned salaries or commissions in boom 
times. 

Roy J. Beard, president, Star Engrav- 
ing Company, Houston, Texas, began a 
discussion on “Personal Relations with 
Salesmen,” by asking a number of those 
in attendance for a definition of a sales 
manager. Various definitions of a sales 
manager were given. Then Mr. Beard pro- 
ceeded with his talk to show that sales- 
men look to their sales managers for 
leadership, instruction and inspiration. 

E. F. White, agency manager of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany at Dallas, Texas, substituted for 
Edward C. Anderson, sales supervisor of 
the same company at Hartford, Connecti- 
cut. Mr. White talked on “Controlling the 
Salesman’s Time” and made one of the 
best talks delivered at the meeting. 

Displaying two time-control booklets, 
he told how his men are getting greater 
production from careful time planning. 
One of his plans is to confer with a sales- 
man and after careful study, put down an 











“existence figure,” a sum representing the 
minimum amount required for the year 
for the salesman’s bare living and sup- 
port of his family. 

With this sum in mind they figure 
how much insurance will have to be sold 
to earn this amount in a year. Then they 
break this down into months and weeks, 
so that the salesman knows how much he 
must sell each week. 

Then another breakdown is made, show- 





ing how many calls must be made each 
week to obtain this amount of business. 
This call-per-week figure is obtained from 
past records showing how many calls per 
$1,000 of insurance sold are necessary. 
With this record as a guide each sales- 
man knows just how many calls he must 
make to earn a bare subsistence. 

After the subsistence figure has been 
charted, then another figure, allowing 
luxuries and comforts, is worked out in 
the same manner, showing the salesman 
how much he must sell per year, per 
month and per week to reach this figure. 

With these facts before him the sales- 
man’s work immediately improves. Some 
of his men are getting excellent results 
because of having worked out this time- 
control method, explained Mr. White. 

T. DeWitt Hughes of the Western Em- 
ployment Counselors Association talked 
on the “Mechanical Selection of Sales- 
men,” by means of a machine which is 
alleged to measure a person’s brain and 
register his various capacities. The ma- 
chine was rescued from an amusement 
park where it was operated by conces- 
sionnaires as an amusement and fortune 
telling machine, and an effort is being 
made to put it into employment work. 

The evening program was enlivened by 
a “Toast to Salesman,” by A. M. Pate, 
vice president, Panther Oil and Grease 
Manufacturing Company, and by a two- 
act play, “The Weak End of a Sales 
Manager,” written and produced by 
Victor LeMay, of Albert Evans Adver- 
tising Agency. A rising vote of thanks 
was offered to Carl Wollner, chairman, 
and to the Ft. Worth Sales Managers’ 
Club for the splendid program. 





























The Strange Hallucination of 


Bill believed in combining business 
with friendship, and vice versa; it 
wasn’t his fault they wouldn’t mix 


By ALFRED D. LUSE 


O I know Carl Brumbaugh?” re- 
D peated Bill importantly. “Do I 
know him!” 

The question was purely rhetorical; 
Bill’s tone left no uncertainty about the 
answer. 

“Say,” he ran on, “Carl Brumbaugh is 
one of my closest friends. Why, me and 
him are like that.” To make his meaning 
clear, Bill raised a large, ham-like paw 
and crossed the middle and index fingers 
significantly. “Why do you ask, George?” 

George Munson looked doubtful. He 
had been Bill’s sales manager long enough 
to discount these sweeping assertions at 
fifty cents or less on the dollar. He pro- 
ceeded with caution. 

“Are you sure you mean the same Carl 
Brumbaugh I do, Bill?” he asked. “The 
one who’s president of the Brumbaugh 
Refining Company?” 

“Sure, that’s the chap,” Bill replied. 
“Good old Carl. I’ve known him for 
years.” 

“Well, in that case you might as well 
take care of this inquiry,” George ex- 
plained. “He just phoned in about prices 
on between fifteen and twenty new ma- 
chines. He’s thinking of trading out all 
his old equipment.” 

“Just leave him to me, George; just 
leave him to me. That order’s as good as 
in the bag right now. Carl’d cut off his 
right ‘arm for me any day. I'll see him 
this morning.” 


[14] 


As George left the city salesroom Bill 
turned impressively to the junior salesman 
who was seated at an adjoining desk. 
“Hear that, Joe?” he boomed. “Looks like 
the old quota’s all taken care of for this 
week, eh, kid? Pretty soft for me, I’d 
say. Fell right in my lap.” He began to 
hum a tune without a tune, and a dreamy, 
meditative expression settled over the 
broad area above his 1714 collar. 

Joe either wasn’t impressed or, if he 
was, hid it very convincingly. His only 
answer was a noncommittal grunt which 
might have offended a more sensitive soul 
than Bill, but Bill’s thoughts were else- 
where. 

“Friendship,” he continued in the 
fatherly tone he reserved for such oc- 
casions, “is the greatest thing in business. 
Don’t ever let anybody tell you different. 
There’s more business done on friend- 
ship in this country than on everything 
else put together. What was it the poet 
said?” Here Bill paused, both for effect 
and for purposes of searching his mem- 
ory. “Oh, yeah—‘Friendship is the sweet- 
est flower of all this world’s perfuming’ 
or something like that. Let me tell you, 
Joe, the fellow that wrote that knew his 
stuff.” 

" Like so many fat men, Bill had a wide 
streak of sentimentality in his nature, but 
its force was wasted on his listener. Joe 
had started edging cautiously toward the 
door. Experience had taught him to nip 





William Gench 


these bursts of confidence in the bud; 
otherwise he might not get away from the 
office all morning. Bill, however, wasn’t 
so easily thwarted. 

“Now you stay right here, Joe,” he 
commanded. “I’m telling you this for your 
own good. The trouble with you is, you 
don’t cultivate enough friends. You don’t 
make enough contacts. That’s the thing— 
contacts. Get to know the people socially 
who can do you some good in a business 
way. Just look at me, for example.” Joe 
did as he was told, although not very 
respectfully. “How do you suppose I get 
the business I do, huh?” 

Joe mumbled something about having 
often wondered, but Bill disregarded him. 
“Do you suppose I get it by making a lot 
of cold calls?” he asked, warming up to 
his subject. “Do you suppose I get it by 
memorizing a lot of bunk out of a book? 
I'll say I don’t. I get it because I got 
friends—influential friends. I get around 
and meet the right people. That’s how I 
do it.” 

By this time Joe had sunk back into 
his chair and was gazing with resigna- 
tion and longing toward the door. The 
sound of Bill’s voice had become just a 
ringing in his ears. It was a ringing, more- 
over, which showed no signs of letting up. 

“This Brumbaugh order is a case in 
point,” the voice went on monotonously. 
“We prob’ly wouldn’t have got a smell 
of it if Carl wasn’t such an awfully good 
friend of mine. That’s what I mean by 
cultivating your friends. They remember 
you when they’ve got anything in your 


line. By the way . . .” The voice came to - 


an unexpected stop as its owner was 
struck by a sudden thought. “I wonder 
why old Carl didn’t call me about this 
personaliy. That’s a fine way to treat a 
friend. I guess I better give him a buzz.” 

Joe came back to life as he heard Bill 





“Tuat order’s as good as in the bag 
right now,” said Bill. “Carl’d cut off his 


right arm for me any day” 


tell the operator to put through the call. 
Bill’s voice took on a new and oilier 
quality when the connection was com- 
pleted. 

“Hello. Hello, Carl,” he said boister- 
ously. “How’s the boy? How they going, 
anyway? This is Bill ... Bill Gench... 
Huh? How’s that? You know, Bill Gench. 
G-E-N-C-H. Bill Gench of the Walker 
Office Supply Company . . . You don’t 
remember any Bill Gench! Aw, quit your 
kidding, Carl. Sure, you remember me.. . 
Huh? Oh, I see you right along at the 
Executives Club. Remember the time we 
played in the same foursome at the club 
tournament? ... That’s right. I thought 
you would . . . I’m calling about that 
order for new typewriters you’re- going 


to give us ... Yeah, the Walker Office 
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Supply people—you knew that . . . Oh, 
you’d forgotten. Well, I'll forgive you 
this time, Carl, but don’t let it happen 
again... I’ll be over and get that order 
right away .. . How do I know? Aw, you 
wouldn’t turn down a pal, would you, 
Carl? ... Sure I am. Well, I’ll be seeing 
you, Carl.” 

Bill hung up the receiver and addressed 
Joe without looking at him. 

“Great kidder, Carl is,” he explained. 
“Pretended he didn’t know me at first. 
Well, I’ll just hop over and grab off that 
order before the rest of the boys get wise. 
Carl’ll be tickled to death to see me.” 

“Oh, yeah!” was Joe’s only reply. 

When Bill clumped heavily across the 
salesroom floor to his desk shortly before 
noon, Joe and the sales manager were at 
the next desk checking over a list of 
names. George Munson glanced up as his 
portly salesman lowered himself, with a 
heavy sigh, into his chair. 

“Have you been over to Brumbaugh’s 
yet, Bill?” he wanted to know. 

“I just came back from there,” Bill 
replied, without enthusiasm. 

“Did you see Brumbaugh?” 

“Well, not exactly,” said Bill evasively. 

“How did you come out?” 

“You see, it’s this way, George,” be- 
gan Bill. “You must have got a bum 
steer. He’d placed the order before I got 
there.” 

“That couldn’t be, Bill. He told me 
plainly that he hadn’t made up his mind 
what to do. Didn’t you talk to him?” 

“What was the use? He sent out word 
that there was nothing doing. He’d al- 
ready placed the order.” 

“So you didn’t even get in to talk to 
him, eh? I thought you were such great 
buddies.” 

Bill’s patience, already so sorely tried, 
finally gave way. “The dirty, double- 
crossing such-and-so,” he protested loudly. 
“After all I’ve done for him, to think 
he’d treat me like this. That’s the way 
with these fellows. Let a little success go 


to their heads. I’m offa that guy for life. 
Just let him ask any more favors of me. 
I'll tell him where to head in.” His words 
trailed off into an _ undistinguishable 
muttering. 

George didn’t press the point. He 
shrugged his shoulders and turned back to 
the list he was checking. Taking up each 
name in turn, he gave Joe a few sugges- 
tions for use on his calls. While they were 
so engaged, Bill sat silently at his own 
desk, brooding over his injuries. He sat 
there thus for several minutes, until his 
attention was caught by something the 
sales manager was saying. 

“The buyer at this office is a tough nut,” 
he heard George mention. “His name is 
Sam Walters, and we’ve never got to first 
base with him.” 

Whatever else George might have said 
was drowned in sounds of fresh activity 
on the part of Bill. Bill’s feet came down 
off his desk with a bang. He straightened 
up in his chair and bellowed enthusiasti- 
cally, “Sam Walters? Did I hear you 
speak the name of Sam Walters? Boy, it 
was a good thing I was listening. Sam’s 
a fraternity brother of mine. I’d have 
him eating out of my hand in no time.” 

“Well,” said George hesitantly, “may- 
be we’d better let Joe go ahead and call 
on him this time. He’s going to be out that 
way this afternoon.” 

“T’ll go with him,” stated Bill with de- 
cision. “It'll be good experience for Joe, 
too, to watch me work. How about it, 
Joe?” 

Joe and George opened their mouths 
simultaneously to protest, but Bill waved 
them grandly aside. “It won’t be a bit of 
trouble,” he declared. “It won’t incon- 
venience me a bit. I’ll grab a bite of lunch 


‘and be back around one. You wait here 


for me, Joe.” And with that Bill was on 
his way, his spirits restored and his dis- 
couragement of the morning already for- 
gotten. 

It was very nearly two o’clock before 
Bill and Joe (Continued on page 40) 


A Purchasing 


Agent on 
Selling Under 
the Codes 


By JAMES J. NEWMAN 


ITH fixed prices, the problem is 
W ees simplified for the sales 

manager in a highly competitive 
industry. He need not spend time worry- 
ing over reports that are constantly flow- 
ing in to him to the effect that his prices 
are not competitive and that someone else 
has submitted a better price to some of 
his pet customers or prospective cus- 
tomers. He can go to work to develop 
some real merchandising ideas to sell his 
quality and service instead of selling dol- 
lar bills for 95 cents, and even that is a 
tough job when someone else is offering 
them for 93 cents. 

In my opinion, the elimination of the 
price factor does not by any means make 
a purchasing agent a rubber stamp or 
mere dispenser of orders any more than 
it makes a salesman a mere collector of 
orders. It seems to me that it gives the 
purchasing agent an opportunity to give 
considerably more attention to the broader 
and deeper aspects of his work. 

When he knows that it is useless to 
bargain on price he can then concentrate, 
first of all, on quality. He may be faced 
with the problem of insisting to the man- 
agement of his company that they go 
farther than they ever did previously in 
checking and testing quality, and the ex- 





Mr. NEwMAN is vice president of the 
B. F. Goodrich Company. This article is 
based upon a talk he made before the 
Chicago Purchasing Association 


tent to which that can be done is almost 
without limit. There have been great 
strides in the past fifteen years or so in 
scientific purchasing through laboratory 
checks on the quality of almost every- 
thing that is purchased. I dare say that 
most well-organized companies—certainly 
it is true in my own company—have for 
many years maintained rather expensive 
departments to check, test and compare 
quality properties of materials purchased, 
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and of the finished product into which 
they are fabricated. If a company is not 
large enough to have complete testing 
laboratories of its own, then it can use 
the services of outside laboratories. 

With prices absolutely equal, it becomes 
more important than ever to make cer- 
tain that you are buying the product 
that will run the most miles—that will 
produce the most heat units—that will 
withstand the greatest loads—that will 
have the greatest appeal to the consumer 
—that will give the best performance— 
whatever it happens to be. The purchas- 
ing agent may be able to suggest to his 
vendors changes in specifications which 
would enable the vendor to give him 
lower prices within the scope of the 
vendor’s code. The buyer may be able to 
discover by having searching quality tests 
made that a lower quality of a given 
article may entirely cover the require- 
ments for which he is buying, or he may 
find that it would be to the best interests 
of his company to pay more and get 
better quality—these are things that a 
good purchasing agent is doing constantly 
to an extent, but with prices equal I 
would expect him to be able to devote 
more attention than ever to them. 


More Work for Buyers 


He will most certainly have to keep 
behind the department which does the 
quality checking and see that it is 
thoroughly up-to-the-minute on articles 
where prices are identical so that the pur- 
chasing agent can be promptly advised 
where vendors have attempted to get an 
added profit for themselves by lowering 
of quality. He will have to keep himself 
more accurately and more acutely posted 
than ever so he may take advantage of 
the superiority of some vendor’s products 
over others. Purchasing agents will have 
to be more resourceful and ingenious than 
ever before. 

You gentlemen know better than I that 
even where detailed specifications are 


‘ 


furnished, the quality of the product 
turned out by several manufacturers will 
almost invariably vary to a greater or 
lesser degree, and with price equality, it 
requires a very close cooperation and 
synchronization of the purchasing depart- 
ment with the laboratory or testing de- 
partment, and in some cases with the 
sales department, to make positive that 
the company is getting the most for its 
money. Also, without price as a factor, 
more importance can be allotted to past 
performance records of vendors and more 
weight can be given to the ability of 
vendors to completely and satisfactorily 
perform their contracts. I have heard of 
an instance recently where a purchasing 
agent for a very large company has de- 
cided to eliminate from his next year’s 
program, one former supplier because 
labor in that particular supplier’s terri- 
tory has been in a state of foment for 
the past several months, with a likelihood 
in the mind of his buyer to become even 
more troublesome next year, and he is 
going to place that particular business 
with a supplier in a market free from 
labor troubles. 


Reciprocity a Factor 


Purchasing agents can devote more 
time to investigation and study of the fac- 
tors determining the likelihood of sub- 
stantial price changes, either upward or 
downward, in the general items that they 
buy and can devote particular attention 
to the ones that make up the most im- 
portant part of their buying volume, and 
can thus decide better whether to buy 
from day to day or to build up an extra 
large inventory. 

Another factor which should play a 
more important part with the elimination 
of price differences is that of reciprocity, 
and it appears to me that this is a field 
where the purchasing agent may create 
new business or cement old business con- 
nections for his company by intelligent use 
of his buying (Continued on page 44) 





The Myth of Industrial 


Overproduction 


By ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. 


President, General Motors Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 


Business men and salesmen are 
continually called upon to 
refute the argument that our 
troubles are due to the Ameri- 
can system of mass produc- 
tion. It is contended that such 
methods cause overproduc- 
tion; overproduction leads to 
unemployment; unemploy- 
ment leads to depression. Ina 
talk before the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce on April 26, 
1934, of which this is an ex- 
cerpt, Mr. Sloan pointed out 
that real prosperity must come 
from greater production, and 
not from smaller production as 
some of our pseudo-economists 
have been contending lately 


ILL the things that we are doing 

\Y) in reality, accelerate or decelerate 
a normal trend toward better 

times? These questions are of vital im- 
portance in their influence on our future 


progress, even if it be a fact, and I believe 
it to be a fact, that over the long pull 


an economic recovery, like an economic 
depression, is, in a practical sense, an 
irresistible force. 

Now let us take a look at certain phases 
of the efforts in this country to facilitate 
economic recovery. Unfortunately, lack of 
time limits us to more or less general ob- 
servations and necessitates our confining 
ourselves exclusively to the industrial side 
as distinguished from the financial, agri- 
cultural and other phases. 

But before we consider these broader 
aspects let me first take this opportunity 
to express, as an individual interested in 
and having a certain responsibility to 
industry, my appreciation of the patriotic 
and unselfish service that has been ren- 
dered and is still being rendered, by so 
many of our leading citizens to the cause 
of industry in general. Such contribution 
of time and thought is at the sacrifice of 
their own individual interests. This in 
particular applies to my friend, our able 
and aggressive Administrator, General 
Hugh S. Johnson, as well as to his staff. 
Their contribution has exerted an im- 
portant influence toward a better under- 
standing and a more constructive deter- 
mination of the many problems that have 
arisen. 

We must appreciate, however, that the 
industrial machinery of the United States 
has been built up over a period approach- 
ing one hundred years, through an infinite 
number of adjustments and compromises, 
now most intricate 


and represents a 
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and involved structure. Reconstruc- 
tion in major degree within the short 
period of a few months is, to say the 
least, a most hazardous undertaking. Even 
recognizing that all who have been in close 
touch with the problem of industrial re- 
covery appreciate that the highest possible 
motives of purpose and fairness prevail, 
it is only natural that errors of policy 
and fact should develop that can only be 
corrected through evolution. 

I find myself entirely out of harmony 
with the theory that the hours of labor 
should be reduced to absorb our unem- 
ployment; that the number of man-hours 
of labor is definite and that the unem- 
ployment question is solved by dividing 
the number of man-hours by the number 
of workers. No greater fallacy exists. 
Around this thinking comes the proposal 
for a mandatory thirty-hour week. I do 
not believe in the principle underlying 
that proposal. On the contrary, I am 
convinced that the total amount of pos- 
sible productive work in the United States 
can be definitely expanded with a con- 
tinually improving standard of living. 


Minimum Wage Desirable 


No reasonable individual can disagree 
over the desirability of a minimum wage; 
of restrictions as to child labor; of a 
gradual reduction in the hours of labor— 
a reduction on an economic basis and 
coincident with a decline in the cost of 
production. On the other hand, arbitrary 
reductions are unsound, for, even if ac- 
companied with a corresponding increase 
in the wage rate, while providing some 
more jobs at the moment, they must bring 
a reduction in the purchasing power of 
the individual worker. This is because of 
the resulting increase in cost with the in- 
evitable increase in selling prices. What is 
being done today causes this to happen: 


(a) the-total amount of work available ‘ 


is reduced; (b) every worker becomes 
poorer in terms of ability to buy; (c) a 
limited but temporary addition to the 


number of workers. The proposal is dis- 
tinctly deflationary in its results. 

On the other hand, to expand the total 
amount of employment we should increase 
the spread between the necessities of life 
and the income to enable the individual 
to purchase and consume more of all that 
is essential to the American standard of 
living. Entirely aside from the economic 
phases of this question, the fact remains 
that the American worker in most in- 
dustries is no longer concerned with an 
important reduction in hours. He is con- 
cerned with an opportunity to work a 
reasonable number of hours at a fair and 
equitable rate in order to be able to buy 
those things which he has found to be 
necessary to well-being. This is particu- 
larly essential in industries having wide 
seasonal variations. 


Vast Opportunities Ahead 


As you will note from what I have just 
said, I have little patience with the prin- 
ciple that the less we produce the more 
prosperous we become; or again, with the 
widely held notion that through mass pro- 
duction and the instrumentality of the 
machine, we have reached a chronic state 
of overproduction. To my mind, our prob- 
lem is not one of overproduction—it is 
one of grave maladjustment. Overproduc- 
tion in general is impossible until every- 
one who is willing to work has at least 
those things to which he is entitled, on the 
basis of the value of his work. If this be 
true there is no overproduction of old 
things—and there is certainly a vast op- 
portunity for the production of new 
things. It is not a standardization of the 
processes of production that constitutes 
our danger, but a standardization or 
static state of our ideas. If we could only 
instil in the minds of all that we are not 
at the end but at the beginning of our 
development there would result a tre- 
mendous broadening of our vision and an 
appreciation of the vast opportunities 
before us. 
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To a Young Man About 
to Take Up Selling 


OU have been a time clock puncher ever since you 

y started to work. You were given small raises from time 

to time. From 1926 until 1930 you had a “good job,” 

with your two weeks’ vacation with pay every year. Your 

prospects were good. And then suddenly something happened 
over which you had no control. 


{| Month after month you saw your associates being dismissed. 
Finally, in 1932, your time came. You tramped the streets 
looking for another job. First, a job similar to the one you 
had had; later just any kind of job. 


‘| Now you are going to start selling! You have selected a 
splendid product to sell—a reliable, aggressive company for 
which to work. 


‘| You have a comprehensive sales manual to study, full in- 
formation about the product, a list of old customers, hundreds 
of prospects. You have seen the product demonstrated in train- 
ing schools the company operates. You ought to be able to 
sell successfully. 


{| But there is one vital necessity in selling that you cannot 
obtain from the sales manager, from the company, from the 
sales manual or from any of the company schools. 


{| That necessity is the Zeal to Serve. Without a burning 
zeal to serve your prospects and customers, using your prod- 
uct as a medium for your service, you will fail miserably. Un- 
less you honestly feel that this product you are selling is worth 
far more to your prospect than the money he will pay you, 
I would suggest that you turn in your samples and continue 
to look for just any old “job.” E. W. 


























Will the NRA Guarantee $15 


a Week to Commission 


Salesmen? 


EARINGS on the proposal that 
H commission salesmen as well as 
salaried salesmen be guaranteed 
a “living income” by their employers 
opened in Washington, D. C., on May 25. 
Deputy Administrator Kenneth Dameron 
of the National Recovery Administration, 
who presided at the hearings, and his 
advisers are expected to file their report 
and recommendations with General Hugh 
S. Johnson within the next few weeks. 
The administrator’s decision will follow 
shortly afterward. 

Samuel Untermeyer, noted New York 
attorney who presented the case for the 
salesmen, proposed that the codes be re- 
opened and provisions made whereby 
every outside commission salesman would 
receive either a supplementary salary or 
a guarantee of $15 a week. Although such 
provisions already exist in the codes of 
some of the individual industries, such as 
the automobile code, they have been 
omitted from codes in industries employ- 
ing house-to-house salesmen. 


General Johnson Participates 


The importance of the subject prompt- 
ed General Johnson to attend one of the 
sessions and take part in the general dis- 
cussion, at the conclusion of which he 
made a declaration which was regarded 
by the several hundred persons present as 
significant of what his attitude will be 
when the matter comes before him for 
formal action. 

Said the administrator: “My only 
thought about this whole business is, I 


do not see any reason for not having the 
minimum wage for outside salesmen; I 
am for it, if I can be convinced it will 
not be instrumental in discharging a lot 
of salesmen—if it would not mean a loss 
to the salesmen.” 

A representative of the salesmen inter- 
jected: “If they are all clamoring for it 
and they all want it I do not see why 
they should not have it.” 

“T think you brush too lightly over the 
fact that there are going to be a lot less 
salesmen,” General Johnson suggested, 
and when the accuracy of his prediction 
was questioned, he added: “I know there 
are. But if that is what they want I think 
it is all right. Let them try it, if that is 
what they want. The responsibility will 
be on the salesmen.” 


Warns of Radicalism 


In the presence of General Johnson, 
Joseph H. Dryer, a spokesman for the 
salesmen, hinted at unionization and 
possible violence if assurance of a mini- 
mum wage is not written into the codes. 

“Must these salesmen really organize 
into a union and go out and break a few 
skulls and break a few bones before they 
will be recognized?” he inquired. “If these 
tactics are going to be used, and if the 
salesmen are going to be exploited, they 
are going to be driven into unionism, they 
are going to be driven into being radical. 
You know the salesmen are a little in the 
higher class possibly than the average 
ordinary worker, but if you are going to 
tell them that you are not going to treat 
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them as human beings they are going to 
become radical !” 

Attorney Untermeyer, speaking for the 
National Council of Outside Traveling 
Salesmen, composed of 900,000 salesmen, 
declared existing conditions in that occu- 
pation are “terrible.” “Their state,” he 
added, “is due to the depression and to 
the competition, and to what I regard as 
the shortsighted, heartless methods of 
our employers, which are beyond descrip- 
tion.” Evidencing deep feeling, Mr. 
Untermeyer charged that the employers, 
after reaping the benefits of the recovery 
program “took the salesman by the throat 
and practically threw him in the gutter.” 

Manufacturers of electric refrigerators, 
who employ many salesmen in the field, 
presented a solid front of opposition. 
N. M. Selman, M. G. O’Hara and H. M. 
Burritt, representing respectively the 
Servel, Norge and Kelvinator companies, 
urged continuance of the existing com- 
mission plan. To fix a minimum wage, 
they contended, will throw thousands of 
part-time workers out of employment. 

“The successful salesman does not want 
a minimum wage because he knows he 
can go out and make more by his own 
efforts,’ Mr. O’Hara declared. 


Experiment Costs $45,000 


Alfred D. Fuller, head of the Fuller 
Brush Company of Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, reported his firm’s staff of salesmen 
to number 5,000 in 175 cities stretched 
across the country. Under an experiment 
conducted over a period of four months, 
he said, salesmen were paid a salary 
rather than a commission and although 
the company lost about $45,000 during 
that time, the salesmen did not increase 
their earnings. He termed the attempt to 
bring outside salesmen under code labor 
provisions “disastrous.” 

Characterizing outside salesmen as 
masters of their own time and masters 
of their own earning, M. C. Lightner, 
speaking for the sewing machine code 


authority, opposed placing the salesmen 
for that product under the code. Asked 
by General Johnson to give his specific 
objection to a minimum wage, it having 
been cited that commission men now earn 
about the same as the salaries formerly 
paid salesmen, Lightner answered that 
the efficiency of the salesmen drops when 
they are assured of a certain week's 
salary and there is no incentive for effort. 

Letters were submitted from fifty-two 
firms in the cloak and suit business ex- 
pressing the belief that statements con- 
cerning reduced employment in the event 
salesmen are brought under the codes are 
unfounded. 

H. W. Hoover, speaking for the Hoover 
Company, manufacturers of vacuum 
cleaners, whose salesmen, he reported, 
earn between $30 and $100 a week, said: 
“We'd be very happy over the results if 
the newcomers in the organization would 
spend one hour a day ringing doorbells 
and five hours talking to prospects.” The 
company, he reported, had an experience 
in guaranteed incomes for salesmen when 
Germany enforced such a decree. The loss 
to the company was estimated at $250,000. 


No Salesmen Complain 


C. G. Groff of Electrolux Company, 
Inc., said his firm employs about 4,000 
salesmen, not one of whom has ever pro- 
tested against the commission form of 
compensation or complained that the rate 
was unfair. He said this is equally true 
of his entire experience in selling. 

In sharp contrast to the tenor of argu- 
ment made by other employers of sales- 
men, A. Printz of Cleveland, Ohio, oper- 
ating in the cloak and suit industry, said 
it would not work to the disadvantage 
of his firm, explaining that their com- 
mission men now earn as much as $200 
a week. 

A. P. Miller, representing a manu- 
facturer of cooking utensils, agreed 
that a minimum wage might well be 
provided for the (Continued on page 41) 














HAVE just finished reading a manu- 
{ al issued by one of our large corpo- 
rations for the guidance of its branch 
managers in employing salesmen. It con- 
tains this advice: “Age of Applicants— 
Under no circumstance consider applica- 
tions from salesmen over forty. The ex- 
perience of this company over a period 
of years shows that the most successful 
salesmen are men between the ages of 
twenty-five and thirty-five; that the high- 
est percentage of failures among our 
salesmen occurs among men_ between 
thirty-five and forty-five. It is always 
better to favor youth in selecting sales- 
men, as younger men have less to unlearn, 
possess more enthusiasm, and usually 
have greater vitality and endurance.” 
Another company, also well known for 
its aggressive sales policies, recently was 
faced with the need of reducing its sales 
personnel. A blanket order was issued to 
all sales managers and department man- 
agers to discharge salesmen over forty 
years old, and to leave their territories 
open with a view of filling them later 
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Is a Salesma 
at Fo 


By J.C. AS 


Youtu excels in work which 
requires fire, energy, passion 
and intense feeling, according 
to Walter B. Pitkin in his 
famous book, “Life Begins at 
Forty.” But pep, enthusiasm and 
energy, important as they may 
be, aren’t everything in selling 


with a new crop of younger and more 
enthusiastic salesmen. “We have entered 
a period,” the order stated, “when great 
changes in marketing methods are in- 
evitable and it is reasonable to expect 
that these changes will lead to a need 
for new merchandising and selling poli- 
cies. We must strive, therefore, to build 
up an organization of salesmen who are 
not steeped in the traditions of the exist- 
ing order, but who can be depended upon 
to carry through new ideas with en- 
thusiasm and vigor.” 

That these are not isolated cases, but 
are typical of the sales thinking of today, 
is evidenced by the numerous advertise- 
ments for salesmen which appear in the 
daily press. On every hand the demand 
is for young men—salesmen who have 
hustle and pep, energy and enthusiasm, 
ambition and daring. Is it any wonder 
then, that veteran salesmen are beginning 
to raise their eyebrows and ask: “Isn’t 
experience worth anything at all these 
days?” 

From the standpoint of the large cor- 
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man ‘Too Old 
Forty? 


J.C. ASPLEY 


~~ = 


For work which demands 
experience, seasoned judgment, 
a wide. circle of experienced 
friends, caution and experience, 
it is the man over forty who 
proves most successful. He may 
be shorter on “pep,” but is 
usually longer on dependability 


poration it is easy to understand why im- 
portance is attached to recruiting the 
sales force from among men who are just 
starting their business careers. Such com- 
panies are concerned with developing a 
group of younger men who can qualify 
for executive positions. Certainly there 
is no better training school for executives 
than a sales territory. But so far as es- 
tablishing a hard and fast rule that only 
salesmen between the ages of twenty- 
five and thirty-five should be employed or 
retained is concerned, it is unwise, as well 
as un-American. 

In the first place, selling under the new 
order of things seems destined to become 
much less a matter of turning door knobs, 
and more and more a matter of counseling 
and advising with customers. This is 
particularly true in the merchandising 
lines. Even though the NRA, as we now 
know it, may undergo many radical 
changes, it is safe to predict that price 
selling and customer stealing are on the 
decline. Business men have learned the 
advantages of working together along 
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constructive lines. They have seen the 
folly of spreading sales effort too thinly. 
They have found it is more profitable to 


develop intensively a relatively small 
group of potentially good customers, than 
it is to use high-pressure methods to get 
every Tom, Dick and Harry to carry 
their line and let it gather dust on their 
top shelves. Admitting that the younger 
salesman has it over the older man when 
it comes to vitality, the older and more 
experienced salesman certainly has it over 
the younger man when it comes to coun- 
seling with customers and building them 
into better merchants. That is one point 
in favor of the salesman of experience. 

Walter B. Pitkin, in his widely read 
book, “Life Begins at Forty,” sets down 
the greatest assets of youth as fire, en- 
ergy, passion and intense feeling. “Where- 
ever those traits improve the quality or 
the amount of work, youth has the ad- 
vantage.” But he hastens to add: “Youth 
is handicapped in every high endeavor 
which demands experience, seasoned 
judgment, a wide (Continued on page 38) 
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Bandanna Handkerchief * 


FRIEND of mine, the sales man- 
A ager of a wholesale dry goods 

house, calls the period between the 
Fourth of July and Labor Day the 
“bandanna handkerchief season.” He calls 
it that, not because he’s in the dry goods 
business and actually sells more bandanna 
handkerchiefs than usual during July and 
August, but because a bandanna hand- 
kerchief represents hard work and per- 
spiration, and that’s the only kind of 
selling, he says, that gets results in hot 
weather. 

Every year he sends all the men on his 
sales force a letter in which he encloses 
an actual bandanna handkerchief, with the 
suggestion that they use it liberally dur- 
ing the hot months ahead. The men ac- 
cept it in the spirit in which it is offered 
and make a special effort to get July and 
August business. That’s probably the 
reason this particular dry goods house 
doesn’t experience the traditional “sum- 
mer slump” the way most of its competi- 
tors do. 

After years of successful experience 
with hot-weather selling, both as a sales- 
man and as a sales manager, this man 
has formed some pretty clear opinions as 
to what it takes to make a “bandanna 
handkerchief salesman.” Here are some of 
the qualifications, as he recently outlined 
them: 

The bandanna handkerchief salesman 
reason this particular dry goods house 
his greatest opportunity to get ahead of 
his competitors. Because fewer competi- 
tors are calling on his customers and 
prospects, and because their calls are less 
frequent, he has a better chance to 
strengthen his position with customers 
and to make definite headway with pros- 
pects than at any other time of year. 

He realizes, further, that he has the 


same chance to get ahead of the other 
salesmen in his own organization as he 
has to get ahead of his competitors. By 
putting forth a little more effort at a 
time when other salesmen are putting 
forth a little less effort, he improves his 
standing on the sales force and, by the 
same stroke, makes a favorable impres- 
sion on the house more easily than would 
be possible under ordinary circumstances. 
He attracts special attention to himself, 
in other words, while the rest of the 
salesmen are offering least competition. 

He takes special precautions to con- 
serve his time and his energy by planning 
his calls in such a way that he doesn’t 
need to cover a whole lot of territory in 
one day. He groups his calls as close to- 
gether as possible and, when it is neces- 
sary to cover long distances between 
calls, makes the trip in the heat of the 
afternoon, when buyers are most likely 
to be out of their offices, or late in the 
evening. 

He further conserves his time by know- 
ing just when all his bigger customers 
are taking their vacations, and thereby 
avoids calling when they are away from 
the office. Late in the spring he begins 
collecting the dates when these buyers will 
be away and enters them in his notebook. 

He starts his day earlier than he does 
at other seasons of the year, because he 
has found that buyers will give him more 
time and attention in the early morning 
hours than they will after the thermometer 
begins to climb. In the smaller towns and 
outlying neighborhoods of big cities, he 
sometimes makes his first call before eight 
o’clock in the morning. 

" He gets better interviews in hot weather 
than ordinarily, since there are fewer 
salesmen pressing the buyer and his re- 
sistance is lower. (Continued on page 45) 
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The Green Light Is On! 


Digested from “The Business Builder” 
By J.S. SuHaw 


General Sales Manager 
Brown & Bigelow 


HERE are two ways to get in 
Teouti at a traffic stop. One way is 

to run through the red light. You are 
likely to get arrested and be haled into 
court to pay a fine. 

Another way is to stop for the red 
light, then fail to notice when it changes. 
You either get your rear fenders bumped 
or find the other drivers have all swung 
around you. By the time you get under 
way you are crowded out of the front 
line and trailing behind everybody else 
as you go down the road. 

A few years ago thousands of firms in 
the United States ran by a red light. 
Then didn’t recognize the depression 
when they approached it. They failed to 
slow up and ran on through. Before long 
they found themselves in trouble. They 
had thought only of expanding, of forc- 
ing sales, or spending recklessly, of boost- 


ing advertising budgets. Bigger volume, 
still bigger volume, was the one and only 
goal. They were going too fast to see the 
red light. Trouble resulted. 

Now, a few years later, many business 
firms are still steeped in depression think- 
ing. Reduce expenses, be cautious, hold 
back, don’t spend a dollar if it can be 
avoided. Retrench, play safe! It has be- 
come a habit. Like the automobile driver, 
they fail to see that the STOP sign has 
changed to GO. 

Thousands of firms with this habit of 
mind are going to find that their competi- 
tors have edged past them and are out 
in front. Thousands of firms in the front 
rank a few years ago will find them- 


‘selves bringing up the rear in the days 


ahead. Those firms which were quick to 
see the change have stepped on the ac- 
celerator. They are out for front place. 
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Getting the Other Man’s Viewpoint 


By Stewart SCHACKNE 


Digested from “UEF News” 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
May, 1934 


HE idea of trying to get the other 

man’s viewpoint, of trying to feel with 
and for all human beings, has been writ- 
ten, preached, sung and painted for a 
long time. But it cannot be repeated too 
often. For although it is so absolutely 
fundamental, there are still many people 
who don’t seem to realize it is the basis 
of religion and ethics, of courtesy among 
men and peace among nations, of spiritual 
satisfaction and material success. 

Getting the other man’s viewpoint is the 
idea of the Golden Rule. It lies behind 
every act of politeness. It is the founda- 
tion of tolerance. It has a lot to do with 
success. 

The person who is interested solely in 
himself not only fails to contribute to 
society, he also does not receive as much 
as he would if he were to turn his atten- 
tion outward. 

This has an important business applica- 
tion. It means that the salesman who 
thinks only about his gain from a deal 


isn’t going to have so many deals to 
think about. It implies that good selling, 
like good living, depends on getting the 
other man’s viewpoint. 

For example, Herbert Hoover did not 
dissuade a German general from ousting 
the Relief Commission from Belgium by 
saying he thought it ought to be main- 
tained in the stricken territory. Instead, 
he told the general that if the Commission 
were forced to give up its work, the 
general would go into history, not as a 
great military man, but as a_ butcher. 
Hoover knew that the most important 
thing is a soldier’s life was a shining mili- 
tary record. And the Commission stayed. 

Charles Schwab sold the Carnegie Steel 
Co. to J. P. Morgan not by telling him 
that Schwab or Carnegie wanted him to 
buy it. Rather, he saw to it that Morgan 
was at a dinner at which he, Schwab, was 
to speak. Then he painted the future of 
the steel industry in glowing terms. He 
knew Morgan wanted to make money. 


“Dun’t Esk!” 


Digested from “The Spotlight” 
W. F. Quarrie and Company 
June 2, 1934 


NE of the first things the student 
nurse learns is never to ask a chronic 
patient how he feels. It centers his mind 
on his own afflictions. 
Similarly, salesmen in these times will 
do well to guard against the thoughtless 


inquiry, “Well, how’s business?” Regard- 
less of how good business may be com- 
paratively, it is never good enough to 
satisfy the individual. 

And in asking about it, we lay our- 
selves wide open to the chronic pessimist, 
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the grouch and the grumbler. These mal- 
contents need no further urging to pour 
forth their bitter tale of woe. Right 
eagerly they will tell you exactly how 
rotten everything is—and probably draw 
on their excellent inaginations for a few 
extra special blue-bordered details. 

Now, just you try to sell anything to a 
fellow who has worked himself up—or 
rather down—into such a mood of deep 
despondency. 

Don’t ask how business is. You tell 
them. Make it your business to pick up 


and to pass along every bit of inspiring 
good business news you can find. Make it 
your business to see that your own busi- 
ness is good. You'll talk far more con- 
vincingly. 

Nobody wants or expects you to be a 
little Pollyanna going about distributing 
merry rays of sunshine. But there is 
plenty of genuinely good, optimistic news 
about business without resorting to pretty 
platitudes. 

And so—concerning the state of busi- 
ness—“Dun’t Esk !”"—You tell ’em. 


Persistent Prospecting Pays 
By F Rep G. Bock, JR. 


Travelers Insurance Company 
Digested from “The Red Barrel” 
Coca-Cola Company 
May, 1934 


OW many salesmen ever had the ex- 

perience of waiting ten years to get 
a promised order? I did! And the thrill 
of getting it was worth waiting for. 

Roscoe Clark, advertising executive, of 
the Eli Lilly & Company, gave me my big 
moment when he signed on the dotted line 
ten years to the day after I had put in 
my reminder file a prospect card, marked, 
“January 16, 1934, will buy $5,000 life 
insurance.” 

If my faith in human nature during 
that interval had suffered an occasional 
relapse it was emphatically revived 
through this experience. 

In looking over the roster of our suc- 
cessful salesmen one thing stands out. 
Their goal has been to get a customer, 
not an order. The other day LeRoy 
Gardner, one of our best producers, said, 
with a note of satisfaction in his voice, 
when he brought in an order for auto- 
mobile insurance: “I first called on him 
five years ago.” A salesman can feel con- 


fident of two things: that kind of cus- 
tomer will stay on the books a long time, 
and will be a buyer of our other products. 

But how many times, though, have we 
given up calling on a prospect only to 
find later on that he had bought the very 
article we had tried to sell him? The mis- 
sionary work was done by you, but the 
reward was reaped by your competitor. 

When this happens, as it did recently, 
I go to my file of prospects and thumb 
them over. I am sure to find there the 
name of someone that I know has a need 
but I’ve failed to find the right approach 
to fit it. With new inspiration derived 
from that other failure, I often get a 
favorable response. 

This happened when I signed up an 
accident application on a newspaper edi- 
torial and feature writer that for years 
I’d never been able to close. Perhaps the 
high-pressure salesman could have closed 
this prospect years ago; at any rate, if 
he didn’t, after a couple of tries, he would 
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have weeded the name out of his pros- 
pect file. Not being a high-pressure sales- 
man, what does one do to remain in busi- 
ness? Why, he gets customers; not orders. 

Just to satisfy myself recently of the 
source of my business, I checked on 
thirty-three orders previously received. 
Six were repeat orders from customers 
new within the year; fifteen were from 
customers of longer standing; eight were 
from prospects to whom I had been re- 
ferred by friends or clients and four 
were to strangers met in cold canvass. 

No doubt, it is a wonderful thing to 
be pointed out as the fair-haired boy who 
can close business on first or second in- 
terview—I wish they’d point to me. But 
to date I’ve never done anything to jus- 
tify such a reputation. However, when 
I take my renewals around to my cus- 
tomers they have become my friends. (In- 
cidentally, I represent a multiple line 


insurance company.) And when I lose a 
renewal it’s not often to competition. 

So now that the depression apparently 
is over wouldn’t it be a good time for 
every salesman to go to the old prospect 
file and see what it holds? There are 
names in it worthy of another call. 

Every salesman probably has said to 
himself, “Ain’t that just like an insur- 
ance man? Making a pest of himself.” 
Maybe in the past we've deserved such 
a rating, but more recently our own at- 
titude has changed; at least we’re trying 
to improve our prospect’s financial con- 
dition as well as sell a policy and maybe 
in consequence have come to have a little 
more dignity about our business. If the 
prospect needs what we’ve got, it’s only 
fair enough to give him the chance to say 
“No.” Should he say, “Come back in sixty 
days,” I, for one, am not going to dis- 
appoint him. 


The Drummer’s Expense Record 


Digested from “The Carpaco Bugle” 
Carpenter Paper Company 
May 21, 1934 


Pe SII iid cb5se sessed nckent 2,260 
po 2 
PO I oo. vicnsvericccceven 61 
PE oncbissciw es ecdase sens 34 
Been asked the news.............. 55 
EE BE Moiese oy ceawesine sees 8 
BOE oe aeiGinsessbeisueeesetumeeen 33 
Re SN Sepwkisak son eeneswuse 20 
Been asked to drink.............. 11 
PEE eekgerinssiecesestesuneeue 11 
| Peer rr rere 17 
eee 8 
Daily expense allowed by house.... $9 
Daily expense, actual............. $6 
eee ee ere 0 
Accompanied girls from church.... 17 
Girks Birted WIR... 2.06 csscvcccees 42 

2 


pk |, ae er eee 


Dodged fare on RB. B...........0000 5 
Number persons cheated.......... 84 
RO BD CG 6:0'0:6:5 5006008500050 41 
Salary $6 per day for 40 days...... $240 
Saved from daily expense......... $120 
Money put in Sav. Bank.......... $500 
ee eee $ 70 
oe a re 11 
ee ee ee 4 
See rer ee rrr re 200 
Cigars GIVEN WAY... scsccccss.ss 3 
Number of days actual work....... 32 
Number of days charged to firm.... 40 
Attended hofse races. .......2.s.0¢ 1] 
gs eee ee $ 80 
Re OE WO o5hdsusesssucresseses $ 55 
My actual profit iri 40 days........ $610 
Firm’s actual profit for 40 days... . $610 











“Have You Heard the 


One About...” 


Salesman, applying for job: I am the 
best salesman in the world. 

Sales manager: That covers a lot of 
territory, young man, but I’ll give you a 
chance. 

Three weeks later the salesman returned 
without having made a sale. 

Sales manager: I thought you said you 
were the best salesman in the world. 

Salesman: No, I am the second best 
salesman. The guy who sold you that 
junk you gave me to sell is the best sales- 
man in the world.—Edward W. Lollis, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


* * = 


“If you are going to Indianapolis, I 
can recommend you to a good hotel there. 
It is called the-er- what is the name? 
Mary, look on the towels for the name of 
that hotel in Indianapolis.”"—V. Ramsey, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
* * * 


Sales manager, obviously upset, dash- 
ing into the president’s office: It’s Jones, 
our salesman. He 
used most insult- 


Sales manager: Five hundred dollars 
the first month, four thousand dollars the 
next month, fifteen thousand dollars the 
next, forty thousand dollars the next. 

President: Hm. I often think I ought 
to take a little more exercise, and I dare 
say the caretaker will lend you a fry- 
ing pan.—Tips and Topics. 


* ”~ * 


Little Joe: I like my Grandpa. 

Big Joe: Why? Does he tell you bed- 
time stories? 

Little Joe: Naw—traveling salesmen’s. 
—Staley Journal. 


7 + * 


Salesman at the gate to little boy: Is 
your mother home? 

Little boy: Say, you don’t suppose I’m 
mowing this lawn because the grass is 


long, do you? 
*® * - 


A traveling salesman was the father 
of a family which he seldom saw because 
of his prolonged 
absences from 





ing language. 
Told me to fry 


home. One night, 
however, he was 


my face and said 
you could go and 
chase yourself. 

President: He 
did, did he? We'll 
fire him without 
ceremony. Let’s 
see; he’s’ been 
with us _ five 
months. What 
business has he 
done? 


A Dollar for 
Your Jokes 


for each’ story about sales- 
men accepted and published 
in this department one dol- 
lar will be paid. Address 
contributions to Joke Editor, 
THe AMERICAN SALESMAN, 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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to stay home and 
take care of the 
children while his 
wife was away. 
Wife, next 
morning: Did you 
have any trouble 
with the children? 
Salesman: I got 
them all to bed 
okay except that 
little redheaded 
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one. I had to lick her before she’d go. 

Wife: Why, James, that isn’t our child. 
She lives across the street.—M. E. Harper, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

* ” * 

Lady: What! You charge me a dollar 
for that loose-leaf scrapbook! 

Stationer: Yes, madam, that is the very 


MOA 
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lowest price we can afford to sell it for. 
Lady: How is it that I can get one 
just like it at Brown’s for 90 cents? 
Stationer: I cannot say, madam. Per- 
haps Mr. Brown has taken a fancy to you. 
He is a widower and you are very beauti- 
ful and—yes, madam, one dollar. Thank 
you.—M. E. Harper, Dayton, Ohio. 











Salesman Ryan: I say, Sandy, who were the other two guys in the berth with ye? 


Salesman Campbell: What two guys? 


Ryan: Didn’t ye have three pairs of shoes under your bunk this morning? 
Campbell: That’s right—but I just fetched the extra two pairs along to get them 


shined.—Mason Brirtan, New York City. 














Adventures on the High Seas 
of Selling 


Interesting sidelights about the greats 
and near-greats in the sales world 


smoother talker to collect the 

money these days than it did to 
make the sale in the first place. Down in 
St. Louis, the Union Electric Light and 
Power Company recently held a speaking 
contest in which thirty-six employees par- 
ticipated. A member of the collection and 
adjustment department took first prize. 
Shelley S. Sansbury of the sales depart- 
ment could do no better than second. 


FH sssster “t it takes a faster and 


* - * 


P IN Burlington, Wisconsin, there’s 

an organization that is probably 
unique. It’s the Burlington Liars’ Club, 
and it’s been getting a lot of publicity 
lately because of the applications for 
membership being received from all over 
the country. Honorary membership is is- 
sued to any one mailing a choice lie to the 
club and enclosing a stamped, addressed 
envelop for reply. 

We can’t say how many salesmen be- 
long to the club, but we know a chap who 
shouldn’t have any trouble getting in. He 
used to cover Iowa for one of the milling 
companies, and here’s the way he says 
he worked his territory: 

He’d start out from Davenport early 
in the morning on the engine of a Rock 
Island freight train. When the train 
came to the first town he’d jump off the 
engine, call on the principal merchant of 
town—usually there was only one in town 
anyway—sell him a bill of goods, and then 





catch the caboose of the same train. Be- 
tween the first town and the second he’d 
walk the length of the train back up to 
the engine, and then repeat the operation. 
He reports that he used to cover. fifteen 
or twenty towns a day in that manner, 
without missing the train once. 

If there are any salesmen who have 
more elaborate sales experiences than 
that to report, we'd like to hear from 
them. So, probably, would the Burlington 
Liars’ Club. 


HERE may be some question about 

which comes first, the hen or the egg, 
but none whatever about whether electric 
wiring or electric refrigeration comes 
first. It’s wiring, of course. You can’t 
run an electric refrigerator without elec- 
tricity, can you? 

This fact seemed so self-evident that re- 
frigerator salesmen didn’t even consider 
people whose homes weren’t wired as 
prospects. They didn’t, that is, until a 
couple of Kelvinator salesmen down in 
Mississippi found out otherwise. Here’s 
the story, as it comes from Kelvinator: 

Out on the Ellisville road, about a half- 
mile from Laurel, Mississippi, stands the 
home and workshop of F. M. Brent, who 
carves tombstones out of native granite. 
Although he had lived there a year, Mr. 
Brent had neither electric lights nor any 
other modern appliances in his home. Then 
C. L. Jackson and E. K. Bell, salesmen 
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Tus is the way agents of the Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Company com- 
memorated their president’s forty years of service with the company. They made 
up a large 130-page book consisting entirely of pictures of the entire organization 


for the Laurel division of the Mississippi 
Power Company, called on the tombstone 
dealer. They did such a good job of sell- 
ing that Mr. Brent and his wife decided 
to purchase a Kelvinator. The couple had 
the power company install a meter and 
one outlet upon which to run the re- 
frigerator. It was a couple of months 
later before they put in their application 
for electric lights. 


* * * 


_ incident illustrates one of the 
reasons why the electric refrigeration 
industry is breaking all records—you just 
can’t seem to stop those electric refriger- 
ator salesmen. Other companies besides 
Kelvinator are reporting record-breaking 
sales for this year. Orders for General 
Electric refrigerators, for example, for 
the first three months of 1934 were 257 
per cent ahead of the same period last 
year. G. E. electric range sales were 204 


per cent ahead and electric dishwasher 
sales were 212 per cent ahead. The 
Leonard Refrigerator Company reports 
sales for the first half of the fiscal year, 
which ended April 1, as 78 per cent ahead 
of the corresponding six months of the 
last fiscal year. 


NOVEL convention stunt was in- 

troduced recently by the Acacia Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company. As 125 
executives and agents were gathered in 
New Orleans, they listened to an actual 
conversation taking place at the home 
offices in Washintgon, D. C. Radio rather 
than telephone equipment was used in 
picking up the program. Microphones 
had been installed in the offices and the 
participants in Washington performed 
as though they were presenting a radio 
drama. The purpose of the stunt was to 
give the agents a picture of how under- 
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writers actually work. The company’s 
_ medical director and six doctors and lay 
underwriters gave a faithful representa- 
tion of the discussions and facts that de- 
cide the fate of applications. 


* 7 * 


NOTHER unusual activity of Acacia 
agents recently was to cooperate 
with the home office in getting up a “pic- 
ture book” in honor of their president’s 
forty years of service with the company. 
It was an elaborate 130-page booklet con- 
sisting entirely of the portraits of every- 


one in the entire organization. More than 
350 individual portraits of agents and 
salesmen, together with eighteen large 
group pictures, made up the book. 


* * ” 


NOTHER organization that is going 

places this spring is the Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corporation, whose 
domestic new business volume is 118.9 per 
cent higher than that obtained in the 
corresponding period of 1933. May was 
the tenth consecutive month sales in- 
creased for Addressograph-Multigraph. 


“Memoirs of Alex Smart” 


Now in Booklet Form 


HOSE who followed the “Memoirs of 

Alex Smart” by A. Joseph Newman, 
when they appeared in serial form, will 
welcome their collection into a handy 
little pocket size volume, which has lately 
come from the press. 

The “Memoirs” represent the life and 
opinions of one Alex Smart, self-con- 
fessed super-salesman. In his opening 
chapter the great man strikes the keynote 
of the theme which runs throughout his 
commentaries: “I’m going to take you 
behind the scenes and put the spotlight 
on the nefarious practices and stupendous 
stupidities of sales managers. The fact 
that I have been with practically every 
cigar manufacturer in the United States 
for periods of two weeks to at least two 
months, amply qualifies me to pass judg- 
ment on what’s wrong with them, and 
what’s right with us salesmen.” 

With this introduction, Smart proceeds 


to take the hide off “the average employer ‘ 


who foolishly expects his employees to 
work as diligently as he does,” and to 
tell what’s the matter with a cockeyed 
business world in which everyone appar- 


ently seems to be out of step except Alex. 

If you are a salesman, or have been in 
the selling end, the “Memoirs of Alex 
Smart” will go straight to your funny 
bone. But perhaps Mr. Newman has a 
more serious purpose than merely to pro- 
vide a succession of hearty laughs, inter- 
spersed with quiet chuckles for the reader. 
In his foreword the author explains, “Mr. 
Smart is not a fictitious person. During 
my thirty years of selling I have heard 
everyone of Alex’s opinions voiced by one 
or another of my fellow salesmen. Yes, 
Alex is real enough—in that he is a com- 
posite of many actual persons. 

“I trust that the ‘Memoirs’ will be re- 
ceived in the good-natured spirit in which 
they are written—and as a healthful and 
pleasant antidote to the traces of Alex- 
Smartism which are likely to be found 
in the best of us.” 

All in all, the “Memoirs of Alex Smart” 
is a great little book. To those who can 
read between the lines it provides some 
solid food for thought, liberally salted 
with delightful humor. You shouldn’t miss 
reading this booklet. 
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Whose Fault Is It When the Salesman Fails? 


(Continued from page 7 


on each of the several products in the line; 

The problem of the division of time 
between selling new accounts and selling 
present customers a more complete line; 

The proper division of time between 
accounts which are now profitable to your 
company and these which have not yet 
been made profitable: 

The division of time to be used in the 
presentation of advertising and promo- 
tional programs, and 

The proper amount of time devoted to 
following up an initial sale and helping 
the dealer move product. 

The answer to these pertinent ques- 
tions cannot be left to the judgment of 
individual salesmen. The salesman’s time 
is limited; he can make only a certain 
number of calls daily. The time spent 
with each account is limited, and only a 
limited number of products can be pre- 
sented to the buyer. This means that some 
one must guide the activities of the sales- 
man in such a way as to produce maxi- 
mum results from his efforts. Without a 
definite understanding of these objectives 
it is not difficult to understand why a 
salesman calling on the trade may be dis- 
couraged, and after working long hours 
and putting forth his best efforts he is 
criticized by the sales director because 
he overlooked certain products or sales 
objectives, where if the salesman had 
been counseled in advance, or trained, 
the situation may have been different. 


2 Salesmen should feel at all times that 

* they have a place in the formulation 
of a sales program. One of the ways that 
I have found best to initiate a sales pro- 
gram is to study successful salesmen, their 
approach and methods, and organize 
what they have to say about their meth- 
ods, and technique, and tell the sales or- 
ganization that this program is the result 


of such a study. Have the salesmen al- 
ways feel that a sales program is not the 
result of a man or a group of men deter- 
mining that something is worth while, but 
rather is the result of a study of success- 
ful men’s methods that have been or- 
ganized for their use. 


3 Definite commitments should be ob- 

* tained from salesmen and sales or- 
ganizations that any task assigned will be 
accomplished. This is concrete evidence 
that you are depending on their judgment, 
that they have a part in formulating the 
sales program, and that they are not 
merely following orders of executives 
from the headquarters office. 


4. There is a great deal of routine and 

* detail in the daily operation of sales- 
men that has an important bearing on the 
sales results secured by individual sales- 
men. By routine I refer to such activity 
as calling on prospective accounts at regu- 
lar intervals—selling a new item to an 
old customer regularly—or providing 
some advertising helps regularly for ac- 
counts—and determining from time to 
time what items are in limited supply and 
what items need prompt movement or 
special sales efforts. 

These are fundamental principles of 
sales direction. I have made no attempt to 
present them to you in the form of sug- 
gested rules for application in your or- 
ganization, but I firmly believe that if 
there is an attempt made to organize the 
time and efforts of men, you will see an 
improvement in their results, and sales di- 
rection is the organization of time and 
efforts of men to obtain as nearly as pos- 
sible, maximum results. 

With an organization properly selected, 
efficiently trained, and intelligently di- 
rected, you still have the problem of 
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supervision. And what is supervision— 
merely regular and continuous follow-up. 
It is constructive work to eliminate weak- 
ness in selling activities of salesmen, or to 
capitalize on the strength of salesmen. 
Supervision does not mean policing. It is 
inseparably linked with planning, and 
from this standpoint policing is only 
secondary and will take care of itself. 

To me the important consideration al- 
ways in supervision is the presence of a 
plan. It may not be the best plan, but if 
you can influence the salesman’s thinking 


in the terms of an objective, that sales- 
man is going some place, and it is likely 
to be in the right direction. 

In supervision of salesmen you have the 
responsibility of justifying the company’s 
policies to salesmen in terms which they 
may use in contact with customers. There 
should always be a justification for a 
decision and no decision should be passed 
without reason. Sales reports and records 
are valuable in supervisory work only 
to the extent that they serve as a guide 
and aid the salesman in doing a better job. 


Is a Salesman Too Old at Forty? 


(Continued from page 25) 


circle of influential friends, caution and 
experience.” Taking Mr. Pitkin’s state- 
ment at par, are we to assume that sell- 
ing is a kind of work which requires only 
the attributes of youth, and needs neither 
seasoned judgment nor friendships? 

From a practical operating standpoint, 
young salesmen and high selling costs 
invariably go hand in hand. Every sales 
manager knows why. The young sales- 
man is more likely to cast a longing eye 
at the greener .pastures which he im- 
agines will be found on the next hill. He 
goes through the first stages of his ap- 
prenticeship hitting on twelve cylinders. 
Then one of two things happens. If he 
has been successful, he expects the re- 
ward which he thinks should go with 
success. Secretly he feels he knows more 
about running the business than the head 
of the company. Failing to receive what 
he thinks is his just reward for his brilli- 
ant work, he turns sour and opens nego- 
tiations with a competitor. He has yet 
to learn the folly of this. 

On the other hand, if his youthful hopes 
have not come true, and he has not 
measured up to his own exaggerated ex- 
pectations, he at once blames his job. 


The territory is poor; he is not getting a 
square deal; the product is not right; the 
company’s policies are unsound; every- 
thing is wrong excepting himself. In that 
frame of mind there is only one thing for 
a sales manager to do: Let him get him- 
self a new job and learn from experience. 
But in either case the company loses any- 
where from $500 to $2,000 spent in train- 
ing each man, and there is no way the 
money can be recovered. 

One of the mistakes many business men 
make is thinking that selling is so easy 
that any one who has two good feet, a 
likable personality and the nerve to ask 
for an order can be successful. If that 
were true then the biggest money would 
be made by the younger salesmen. As a 
matter of fact, the reverse is true. Re- 
cently I looked over the earning figures 
for one of the big life insurance com- 
panies which some years ago adopted the 
policy of employing only young sales- 
men. Very few of their men are over 
forty. The general average was just 
slightly over $3,500 a year. An analysis 
of the earnings in the group over forty 
shows an average of more than $10,000 a 
year. It would probably be straining a 
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point to say that an experienced life in- 
surance salesman is worth three times as 
much as a young man, but certainly the 
figures do show the cash-register value of 
experience and contacts in selling. 

Selling is quite as difficult as any other 
type of work. There is, therefore, no 
reason why the rules that govern other 
classifications do not apply to selling. And 
one of these rules is that a man never 
really finds himself, nor is capable of his 
best effort, until he has turned forty. The 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, for example, reports that based on 
a survey made by their research depart- 
ment, mechanical engineers steadily in- 
crease their earnings up to fifty-five. The 
same is true of doctors. The low income of 
the young lawyer is proverbial. He sel- 
dom really begins to command good fees 
until he has turned forty. And after all, 
what better indication is there of a man’s 
true worth to society, than the measure 
of his earnings? 


20 Per Cent Are Producers 


In most sales organizations 80 per cent 
of the business is produced by 20 per 
cent of the salesmen. Check up on any 
organization and you will invariably find 
that this 20 per cent are the older, more 
experienced, more capable men. They 
may not be the most energetic, or the 
most enthusiastic, nor even the most ag- 
gressive. Those qualities do decline with 
age. But it is quite evident that they 
have acquired some quality, not found in 
younger men, which does the trick. Had 
we the time we could list a thousand or 
more salesmen over sixty, not forty, who 
are the most consistent day-in-and-day- 
out producers for their companies. They 
too may be a little short on “pep” but 
they are long on dependability. 

So if I were asked to answer the ques- 
tion: “Is a salesman ‘too old’ at forty?” 
I should say “yes” and “no.” It depends 
so very much on the man. Some salesmen 
are too old at thirty. They burn them- 


selves out having a good time. But speak- 
ing in averages, it seems to me that there 
is a larger place in modern selling for 
the veteran salesman than is now ac- 
corded him. And what is more, I predict 
as we develop a less competitive economy, 
that the salesman who has been through 
the mill, and has come through with a 
forward-looking point of view and looks 
for the merits of a new sales idea rather 
than its flaws, will be in ever increasing 
demand. It is repeating a well-worn plati- 
tude to say that after all one’s age is a 
state of mind, but it is so very true when 
it comes to salesmen that one wonders 
how hard-headed business men can be so 
foolish as to say with Osler: “After forty 
a salesman should be chloroformed.” 


Less Years of Work 


At the same time, however, business 
must face the fact that this country has 
definitely embarked upon a program of 
shorter hours and more leisure for its 
workers. It is not practical to shorten 
the number of hours a week that a sales- 
man works. But it is practical to shorten 
the number of years that he works. The 
machine age owes that much to the sales- 
men, who after all make mass production 
effective. Under’ existing conditions a 
salesman starts working when he gradu- 
ates from high school or college, which 
means a twenty-year-old average. He 
works until he is sixty-five, if his health is 
good. It would be highly desirable if the 
starting age could be raised by common 
consent of employers to twenty-five, and a 
retirement plan worked out which would 
enable a salesman to live on the fruits 
of his effort after twenty-five years’ work. 
This may sound impractical at this time; 
but I am convinced that it is coming. The 
problem of the “old” salesman cannot be 
dodged much longer. If we want younger 
men to do our selling, we must also find 
a way to take care of the men that will 
be displaced. They cannot be tossed out 
on the scrap pile to starve. 
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The Strange Hallucination of William Gench 


(Continued from page 16) 


presented themselves at the reception 
room and sent in word of their arrival 
to Sam Walters. And it was only a minute 
or two afterwards that Sam_ himself 
came out to greet them. 

“Well, well, well,” was his salutation, 
“if it isn’t old Bill Gench in the flesh. 
How are you, Bill? Haven’t seen you in a 
coon’s age.” 

“Glad to see you, Sam. Just thought 
I’d drop in and say hello. How are they 
treating you?” 

“Awfully glad you did, old boy, and 
sorry I’ve only got a minute to spare. 
Keeping pretty busy these days.” Sam 
became apologetic, and his expression 
registered deep regret. “Fact of the 
matter is, I’ve got a couple of fellows in 
my office right now and must hurry back. 
But I did want to see you, Bill, if only 
for a second. Drop in again sometime soon 
and we'll have a good talk.” 

“Don’t rush off, Sam,” begged Bill, as 
the other showed unmistakable indica- 
tions of walking out. “There’s something 
I want to talk to you about. How are you 
fixed for office supplies?” 

Sam looked at him reproachfully. There 
almost seemed to be a note of sadness 
and disappointment in his voice as he 
asked, “You didn’t come out to see me 
about business, did you, Bill?” 

Bill was forced to the reluctant con- 
fession that he had. 

“Here I thought it was just my irre- 
sistible personality that attracted you,” 
said Sam sorrowfully, “and now I find 
you want to sell me something. Bill, I’m 
surprised at you. Who are you connected 
with, anyway? But never mind. I haven’t 
time to talk to you about it now.” 

“But, Sam—” 

“We must get together one of these 
days, Bill. It’s a shame we never see 
anything of each other any more. I’ve 


got to run along now, but get in touch 
with me some other time. We'll have a 
lot of things to talk over.” 

Sam was polite but firm. With a hasty 
handshake he was gone, leaving Bill and 
Joe nothing to do but walk slowly and 
silently out of the office and into the 
street. There they parted company, Bill 
to return to the office and Joe to shift 
for himself. 

Bill was explaining to his sales man- 
ager how much progress he iad made with 
Sam Walters when Joe walked into the 
office. There was something about Joe’s 
stride that made the sales manager look 
at him with interest. 

“You seem to be feeling good, Joe,” 
he observed. “Bring back a batch of 
orders?” 

“Not a batch of them, Mr. Munson, but 
I did get one big one,” replied Joe. 

“Attaboy. Who’s it from?” 

“The Peerless Machine Company,” said 
Joe, watching Bill out of the corner of 
his eye. 

“The Peerless Machine Company!” 
exploded Bill. “Why, that’s Sam Walter’s 
outfit.” 

“That’s right,” admitted Joe, trying to 
hide any appearance of triumph. “After 
we left, I decided to go back and see if I 
couldn’t catch him when he wasn’t so 
busy. I waited about half an hour before 
I got in to see him, but while I was wait- 
ing I noticed the old wreck of a type- 
writer the girl at the desk was using to 
type envelopes with, and found out from 
her that some of the others in the office 
were just as bad. Mr. Walters wasn’t 
interested in new typewriters at first, but 
after I showed him how much it was cost- 
ing him to keep the old ones in operation 
he decided to replace them.” 

“Didn’t he even haggle about trade-in 
values?” asked the sales manager. 
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“Well, he started to, but I showed him 
the code prices, and when he called up a 
couple of other firms on the phone and 
found their allowances the same, he 
bought ours—six of them. Then I sold 
him ten thousand envelopes too, and he 
told me to come back next week and see 
him about some new filing equipment.” 

During this recital Bill had sat with 
open mouth. It was several moments be- 
fore he could catch his breath. Finally he 
sputtered, “So you went over my head, 
huh? You went in after a couple of small 
orders when I was building up to some- 
thing big! Of all the dirty, snake-in-the- 
grass—” But the sales manager cut him 
short. 

“Shut up, Bill!” he said good-naturedly. 
“Let the kid alone. He did exactly right. 
Besides, it was his prospect anyway. You 
only went along to help him out, but it 
looks to me as though he can get along 
pretty well by himself.” 

“But George,” protested Bill, “how is 
this going to make me look with Sam? 


What will he think about this youngster 
going in and taking orders out from under 
my nose?” 

“He didn’t even know it, Bill,” put in 
Joe. “He didn’t notice me when I went 
in with you, and didn’t remember that 
we were with the same company.” 

“Aw, forget it,” added George. “I’ve 
got a couple of red-hot leads for you to- 
morrow, Bill, so you can afford to lose 
one order. A fellow by the name of Mar- 
shall called up today.” 

“Not Tom Marshall?” interrupted Bill. 
“Tom Marshall with the Reliable Insur- 
ance Company?” 

“I believe his name was Tom. Why?” 

“Why?” ejaculated Bill. “Because 
Tom’s an old pal of mine, that’s why! 
We belong to the same club. This is going 
to be a push-over.” 

“Yeah!” replied George wearily. “Well, 
you can have the lead anyway. Which one 
of your various clubs is this, Bill?” 

“Chicago Motor Club,” said Bill with- 
out batting an eye. 


Will the NRA Guarantee $15 a Week to 


Commission Salesmen? 


(Continued from page 23) 


bona fide traveling salesman, but he 
warned that making the same provision 
for the house-to-house canvasser would 
result in throwing out of work many 
persons now employed. 

Asked to submit a concrete suggestion 
as to how the problem of salesmen’s com- 
pensation might be handled, Joel Berrall, 
NRA labor adviser, suggested that there 
be written into every code for an in- 
dustry in which a salesman is a factor 
and in which he is not already provided 
for, a minimum wage of $15 a week or 
provided with a drawing account in that 
amount. He also suggested $3.00 a day 
and expenses be guaranteed for the men 


who work full time only on certain days. 

Berrall admitted that placing the sales- 
men on a Salary basis would have the 
effect of reducing the total number of 
employees but he argued that a great 
many men now engaged in selling on com- 
mission are men who can scarcely be re- 
garded as employed salesmen. 

Harry I. Miller of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, speaking for the Tri-State Com- 
mercial Travelers Association, favored a 
minimum wage, but opposed a straight 
$15. He suggested that the details be 
worked out at separate conferences by 
the members of the code authorities and 
the salesmen in the various industries. 
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A Purchasing Agent on Selling Under 
the Codes 


(Continued from page 18) 


power. It is possible many of you gentle- 
men have had a certain amount of pres- 
sure put on you by your sales departments 
along this line; often you have un- 
doubtedly had to disappoint the sales 
manager by not placing business where 
he would like to see it go because you 
could not get as good a buying price. 

In industries whose prices are identi- 
cal you will very probably want your 
sales departments or some agency in your 
company to keep you closely advised of 
the potential business existing with your 
list of vendors. 

A great many codes prohibit reciproc- 
ity from being used in such a way that it 
might be considered commercial bribery, 
but it surely could not be considered un- 
ethical to award your buying business to 
vendors who help to make your very ex- 
istence possible, provided, as I say, other 
things are equal, and by that I mean 
essentially, quality and terms and ability 
of performance—and of course, we under- 
stand as the very basis for this discussion 
that prices are equal. 

Again a matter to be considered is past 
relationship with suppliers and in in- 
stances where the other more tangible 
factors are equal it would appear logical 
and fair to favor suppliers with whom 
business had been done satisfactorily over 
a long period prior to the initiation of 
NRA fixed prices. There must have been 
some good reason for doing business with 
these suppliers in the past and unless the 
leveling-out of their prices with their 
competitors produced an equation of some 
kind that is unfavorable to them, it would, 
as I just stated, be very natural to con- 
tinue the business relationships previ- 
ously established. In many cases it might 


be considered good business to utilize the 
equality of prices as an opportunity to 
add a vendor as an additional source of 
supply. 

I believe that a lower price has always 
been a very difficult hurdle for most pur- 
chasing agents, and many managements, 
to get over in their own minds. The im- 
mediate dollars and cents involved play 
such an important part that it is just 
possible that they may have prevented 
many buyers from giving just as full con- 
sideration to the other factors as they 
deserve. There have probably been in- 
stances where a purchasing agent was 
convinced that it would be well to pay 
slightly higher prices and get the benefit 
of better quality, or a better certainty of 
performance in the contract, and where 
they have found it impossible to convince 
themselves that they should pay the extra 
price. I venture to predict that equality 
of price is going to mean a definite im- 
provement in quality of product. Manu- 
facturers and purveyors of all kinds who 
are operating under fixed prices will do 
their utmost and will go to greater length 
than ever to win business on a quality 
basis. 

The greatest volume of buying in this 
country has been on an open price basis 
for many years and that is the buying of 
consumer goods which include food, cloth- 
ing, gasoline, and various types of serv- 
ices, automobiles, furniture, residential 
building, et cetera, and while there are 
variations in price, generally speaking, 
‘they are equal or almost so for similar 
quality, and it is up to the consuming 
purchaser to arrive at a determination of 
where he can obtain the best quality or 
best performance for his money. 
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Business as You Find It in Texas 


(Continued from page 10) 


slogan. During the very depths of the 
depression he offered a wolf-hide rug to 
every salesman who produced a certain 
volume of business. So many of them re- 
sponded with the required business that 
Mr. Talbot had to ransack the country 
for wolf-hide rugs. 

The three leading stores in Dallas, 
Sanger Brothers, Titche-Goettinger and 
Nieman-Marcus, all seemed busy and 
were reporting healthy increases in sales. 
All the Dallas stores staged big promo- 
tion events for Cotton Week. 

Walter Rogers, president of the May- 
tag Southwestern Company, reported a 
phenomenal increase in washer sales over 
1933. “Collections are better, salesmen’s 
earnings are showing a gratifying im- 
provement, and 80 per cent of our sales 
are on the highest price machines,” ex- 
plained Mr. Rogers when I questioned 
him about business. As typical of his 
business he cited the case of a dealer at 
Sudan, a Texas town with only 1,014 
population, and only 17,452 in the county. 


This dealer took the Maytag franchise 
October 2, 1933. From then until May 1, 
1934, he sold 184 Maytag washers. 

Dallas is a great distributing center. 
Oil well supplies, farm implements and 
machinery, oil mill and cotton gin equip- 
ment and supplies—these are but a few 
of the products that are distributed from 
Dallas. It is one of the greatest branch 
house centers in the country because of 
the hundreds of well-known national and 
semi-national concerns whose  south- 
western offices and warehouses are in 
Dallas. More and more, Dallas becomes 
a manufacturing headquarters. 

Cotton gin machines, oil mill machinery, 
oil well machinery, are important factors 
in the manufacturing enterprises of 
Dallas. The city has also become the New 
York of the Southwest with its many 
needle-trade © plants. Millinery, shirts, 
underwear, hosiery, clothing (particularly 
light summer clothing and work cloth- 
ing), hats, shoes, dresses, are some of the 
many apparel items made in Dallas. 


Bandanna Handkerchief Salesmanship 


(Continued from page 26) 


He dresses to suit the weather, wear- 
ing a light weight hat and coat and dis- 
carding his vest. He not only feels better 
and freer in his movements, but he looks 
cooler to the buyer, who can’t help being 
more favorably impressed because of it. 

He watches his diet and his health. He 
eats light lunches, passes up heavy foods, 
drinks lots of water but no alcohol, favors 
slightly acid drinks over sweet “fizzy” 
drinks that only increase his thirst, and 
gets plenty of sleep. 

He makes it a particular point to see a 


buyer just before he leaves on his vaca- 
tion or just after he returns. Frequently 
he calls both times. 

Many of these things the “bandanna 
handkerchief” salesman does are just as 
effective at other times of the year as they 
are in the summer; some of them are 
specially designed for summer selling. But 
all of them indicate an active effort on 
the salesman’s part to make July and 
August just as productive as any other 
months of the year, and combined, they 
accomplish that purpose. 








A Department to Help You 
Travel Better for Less Money 


Hotel and Travel News 


Fair can travel by rail even more 

economically than they did last year. 
Both eastern and western roads are offer- 
ing reduced fares from now until the 
Fair closes on October 31. 

To visitors from the Pacific Coast, for 
example, first-class fares, good in sleep- 
ing cars, are sold at approximately two 
cents a mile each way. The new rates went 
into effect May 15, with a return limit «f 
October 31. Tourist tickets, good in tour- 
ist sleepers, are about 20 per cent lower 
than the first-class tickets, while coach 
tickets will be 331/3 per cent less than 
the first-class rate. 

Other western fares as low as one cent 
a mile have been put into effect. The 
week-end coach tickets from all points 
east of the Missouri River to Chicago 
are a cent-a-mile with a ten-day return 
limit. A slightly higher rate is charged 
from points west of the Missouri. A 15- 
day coach ticket on sale daily is offered 
at 1.5 cents a mile each way from almost 
all western points, while a 30-day ticket 
good in coaches is sold for 1.8 cents a 
mile in each direction. Those who want 
first-class accommodations will find a 
two-cent a mile rate on sale daily from 
the western territory, with a 30-day re- 
turn limit and a summer-long rate of 2.5 
cents a mile. 

From the East, coach tickets with a 15- 
day return limit are sold daily for 1.5 
cents a mile in each direction. 


\ TISITORS to Chicago’s 1934 World’s 


* * * 


New American Express Service 


Many salesmen and sales executives will 
find it worth while to avail themselves of 
some of the new services offered this year 
by the American Express Company in 
connection with World’s Fair trips. B. E. 
White, manager of Domestic Travel for 
the Central Division, announces that an 
individual tour service in cooperation with 
sixty-two leading railroads is available 
to out-of-town visitors. By means of 


the American Express facilities, tickets 
and hotel and other accommodations may 
be obtained for employees, customers, 
friends and others, through over 15,000 
railroad ticket agents throughout this 
country and Canada. The arrangements 
include the maintenance of bureaus in 
the six Chicago terminals and on the Navy 
Pier, bureaus in the leading downtown 
hotels, and a centrally located office in 
the Hall of Science on the Fair Grounds. 

Last year the traffic managers of 
Chicago business houses were called upon 
to perform many services for customers 
and employees in connection with rail- 
road tickets, hotel accommodations, etc., 
and this year that responsibility will be 
assumed by the American Express with- 
out cost. 

* - * 


Hotel Business Up 29 Per Cent 


A survey of the hotel business in vari- 
ous cities throughout the country, con- 
ducted recently by the Horwath Hotel 
Accountant, showed that the hotels are 
operating at a 29 per cent higher level 
than last year. Occupancy has improved 
to 54 per cent, a gain of 9 per cent over 
a year ago, and the restaurant business, 
due largely to the return of liquor, has 
gained 51 per cent. Already Chicago 
hotels are crowded, with prospects of even 
fewer accommodations than were avail- 
able last year. 


“Zephyr” Arrives in Chicago 


“The Zephyr,” new streamlined train 
of the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
lines, arrived in time for the opening 
day’s festivities at A Century of Prog- 
ress, after a record-breaking one-day run 
from Denver. Its highest speed was well 
over 100 miles per hour, and its average 
for the trip was over 75 miles per hour. 
It will be on display at the Fair Grounds 
all summer. 
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What the Well-Informed 


Salesman Is Reading 


Unless otherwise stated, all the books men- 
tioned in this section may be obtained on 
approval through the Dartnell Book De- 
partment, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 


DarTNELL SALES MaAnacer’s Hanppook. 
Edited by John Cameron Aspley. Pub- 
lished by The Dartnell Corporation, 932 
pages. Price, leather, $7.50. 

This book provides sales executives with 
a compact, convenient handbook which 
includes not only current statistical data 
needed in managing sales, but also care- 
fully selected experience on those phases 
of sales management of recurring interest. 

While not in any sense a treatise on 
the codes, it makes plain their influence 
on the various sales activities affected. In 
point are such sections as “Selling Under 
the Codes,” “Marketing Policies,” “Unfair 
Competition,” “Prices and Discounts,” 
and “Special Sales Inducements.” Again, 
the digest of the trade practice provisions 
of some three hundred approved codes 
will aid sales and advertising executives, 
even those not under codes, in under- 
standing the changing buying habits. 

But regardless of codes and code re- 
quirements which may come and go, this 
is an unusually complete and up-to-date 
desk book for frequent reference on prac- 
tically any question touching sales work. 
About a third of its contents is tabula- 
tions, charts, current statistics, and other 
factual information. 

There is no theory to be found in it. 
Instead it digests and summarizes in ade- 
quate working detail the actual methods 
of well-known organizations as American 
Radiator, Travelers Insurance, Bauer & 
Black, Wrigley, Charis, Armstrong Cork, 


and others representing mostly all lines 
and sizes of business. A quick check of 
the eleven hundred-odd indexed topics— 
from “Addressograph-Multigraph’s ad- 
vertisement for salesmen” to “Zeller- 
bach Paper Company’s advance card 
series”—suggests that the whole range of 
sales administration is covered by factual 
information from authoritative sources. 


* * > 


You Don’r Say ... on Do You? By Fred 
F. Tilden. Published by the author, Bos- 
ton, Melrose Station, Mass. 53 pages. 
Price, 50 cents. 

This timely book is a short story in 
which five hundred commonly mispro- 
nounced words are used. Each page is a 
separate chapter of the book and the page 
following each chapter contains a list of 
twenty-three words that were used on the 
preceding page. The list shows the correct 
pronunciation as well as the common mis- 
pronunciation of each word and leaves no 
doubt in the reader’s mind as to just how 
the word should be pronounced. Phonetic 
spelling is used instead of puzzling dia- 
critical marks. Two leading authorities 
are agreed on the pronunciation of the 
words selected for this book—Webster’s 
International Dictionary and Funk and 
Wagnall’s Standard Dictionary. 

The book is as interesting and enter- 
taining as it is instructive. You might 
pick out any ten words from the lists and 
ask your business associate, secretary or 
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Price 
Objections 
Are 
Talking 
Points 


for the sales- 
man who un- 
derstandshow 
to sell quality 


HIS Dartnell manual, How to 

Sety Quatiry, describes actu- 
al plans and methods used by sales- 
men who have combated price 
competition successfully by talking 
quality. It tells how they make 
buyers want quality ; how they get 
their price without haggling. 


Typical Topics Covered 


How Quality Helps a Salesman 
Why Customers Buy Quality 
Creating a Quality Atmosphere 
Getting the Full Price 

Making the Price Seem Small 
Disarming the Price-Cutter 


SINGLE CoPlIeEs— 
Board Binding, $1.00; Leatherette, $1.50 


DozEN— 
Board Binding, $10.00; Leatherette, $15.00 


HUNDRED— 
Board Binding, $75.00 ; Leatherette, $110.00 


The Dartnell Corporation 
Publishers 


4660 Ravenswoop AVENUE CHICAGO 











USE OUR 5TH AVENUE ADDRESS on your 
stationery and secure prestige (great asset). 
We receive mail, telegrams, and telephone mes- 
sages and remail same to you daily. $2.00 
monthly. NEw YorK MAIL Service, 15 Park 
Row. Also, 210-5th Ave., New York. (Est. 1919) 








THE DARTNELL PRESS, CHICAGO 


friend wife to try to pronounce all of 
them correctly. The chances are ten to 
one that he or she, won’t get more than 
50 per cent right. Yet the majority of 
these words are those in common, every- 
day usage. We hear them, read them in 
the popular magazines, listen to them on 
the radio and say them. Yet how often 
are they mispronounced? You'll get a lot 
more than fifty cents worth of fun and 
education out of this little book. 


* * + 


Movern Foop Mercuannisine. By W. L. 
Butler. Published by C. V. Hill and Com- 
pany, Inc., Trenton, New Jersey. 

Despite the fact that food retailing is 
one of the oldest of all businesses and one 
of the most important, very little has 
been written about it outside of trade 
journals. Today, perhaps more than at 
any other period in history, self-improve- 
ment for the individual retailer is vitally 
necessary. He needs to know how to com- 
pete with the large business organiza- 
tions. “Modern Food Merchandising” will 
prove a valuable assistant. The keynote 
of the book is pleasing the women shop- 
pers. It is written from the customer’s 
side of the counter. It tells: How to give 
the market charm, how to lay out the 
floor plan for step-saving efficiency and 
sales display, how to keep the books, 
how to lure customers with appealing 
window displays, how to put big ideas into 
the advertising, and how to run the de- 
livery system on schedule. 

Among the fifty-nine photographs are 
included some of the nation’s most at- 
tractive stores. There are also diagrams, 
floor plans and cartoons. The book throws 
the spotlight on the rapid changes tak- 
ing place in food merchandising, calls at- 
tention to the trend toward complete 
food markets and shows that the profit 
lies in selling a full line. 

‘Salesmen wishing to present copies of 
this book to their prospects and customers 
should send a request to the advertising 
department of C. V. Hill and Co., Inc. 
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Handy tabbed guides 
make it easy to get 
quickly a letter idea 
for any sales purpose. 


Looking for Some Good 
Letter Ideas? 


You will find plenty of them in this remarkable collection of 
letters used by America’s most successful companies. Actual 
reproductions of letters, with complete details in most cases, 
of how they were used and the results they produced. 


The Dartnell Collection of 200 
BEST SALES LETTERS 


TYPICAL LETTERS INCLUDE: 
—Seed Filter & Mfg. Co.’s follow-up let- 
ter that pulled 80 per cent replies 
—a letter that helped get 100 per cent 
distribution for Atkins saws 

—Fry Glass Co.’s letter that sold $31,000 
at cost of 4% of 1 per cent 

—a letter that talks in terms of 20¢ to 
make a $70 sale 

—*Buried Treasure” letter to get more 
business from old customers 


—A. J. Gamble’s “wild goose” letter 

—Higgins Steam Shovel Co.'s famous 
“pay streak” letter 

—a “letter without words” that sells 
teamwork idea to dealers 

—‘“Chinese ideograph” letter to sales- 
men that gets results 

—a “whirlwind of a letter” idea 

—a posteard message that reopened 13 
per cent of 600 closed accounts with 
$1,325 in sales 


Completely Indexed and Arranged 
for Reference Use in Loose-Leaf Binder 


PRICE ON APPROVAL $7.50 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 
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ONE STEP from Your Train 
TWO STEPS from CUny where 


When you get off your train in Cleveland’s Union Terminal, say “Hotel 
Cleveland” to the redcap—and you're in the lobby in a moment—no time 
or taxi fare needed. 


At this Hotel, all Cleveland is at your doorstep. Whether you come for 
business or pleasure, you are nearer more of the places you'll want to see 
than you would be in any other hotel. 


But convenience isn’t all you find here. The food is exceptional. Prices 
of everything are moderate. Furnishings are luxurious. And there’s 
something that’s hard to define—an atmosphere, a friendliness, a genuine 
interest in your comfort . . . it never appears on the bill, but it’s worth a 
lot to any man or woman away from home. 


ji, HOTEL), , 
Sacre CLEVE UA N 
A 


Passenger Terminal. {ewe MA LLL 


Room rates from $2.50 
for one, $4.00 for two. 








